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LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 12, 1861 


Witerature, Science, and Art, 
AND RECORD OF UNIVERSITY, ECCLESIASTICAL, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND G 


ENERAL INFORMATION. 


Price 4d., Stamped 5d. 








OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN.—Under the management of Miss LOUISA 
* PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON, Sole Lessees. 


Revival of Balfe’s highly-successful Opera of BLANCA, only 
temporarily suspended in order to give due effect to the pro- 
duction of the Christmas Pantomine, In thus submitting the 
Performances of the great Opera and Pantomime in one 
evening, the Management offer to their Patrons (the Public) 
an entertainment without equal for magnitude and at- 
traction. 

Monday, January 14th, and during the week, commencing 
at Seven o'clock, Balfe’s New Opera, 


BIANCA, THE BRAVO'S BRIDE, 


Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Thirtwall, Messrs. A. Laurence, H. 
Wharton, H. Corri, St. Aibyn, Walworth, Distin, and Mr. 
W. Harrison. 


Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 


HARLEQUIN BLUE BEARD. Messrs. W. H. Payne, 
Boleno, H. and F. Payne, Barnes, Milano, Tanner, Madame 
Boleno, Clara Morgan, Madlle. Lamoureux, Madame Pierron, 
Mons. Vaudris. Scenery by Grieve and Telbin. Decora- 
tions by Blamire. Costumes by Miss James and Mr. 
Coombes. 


Produced by Mr. Edward Stirling. 


No charge for 
Booking or Fees to Box-keepers. — 


A Grand Morning Performance on Wednesday, commenc- 
ing at two o'clock. 

Stalls, 7s. ; Private Boxes, £4 4s., £3 3s., £2 2s, £1 Is. 6d., 
£11s.. Arrangements have been made for parties visiting the 
Theatre, to let Private Boxes on the first Tier for £1 5s. 
nightly, for Four Persons, and on the Second Tier, 10s. 64., 
Four Persons; Dress Circles, 5s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 3s. ; 
Pit, 2s. 6d. ; Amphitheatre, Is. 





POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION (Limited) 
NOW OPEN WITH GREAT NOVELTIES. 
Mornings, 12 to 5. Evenings, 7to 10. Admission, Is. 
Schools, and Children under Ten Years of Age, Half-price. 





ovat (INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle Street. 


The WEEKLY EVENING MEETINGS of the MEM- 
BERS of the ROYAL INSTITUTION will COMMENCE 
for the Season on FRIDAY, the 18th of January, at eight 
6’clock, and will be continued on each succeeding Friday 
Evening at the same hour. 


Arrangement of the Lectures before Easter. 


TWELVE LECTURES on FISHES, by RICHARD 
OWEN, Esq, D.C.L, F.RS., Fullerian Professor of 
Physiology, R.I. To commence on Tuesday, January 22, 
at three o'clock, and to be continued on each succeeding 
‘Tuesday (except in Passion and Easter weeks). 


TWELVE LECTURES on ELECTRICITY, by JOHN 
TYNDALL, Esq., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy, 
R.L To commence on Thursday, January 24, at three 
o'clock, and to be continued on each succeeding Thursday 
{except in Passion and Easter weeks). 

TEN LECTURES on INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, by 
EDWARD FRANKLAND, Esq., F.R.S. To commence on 
Saturday, January 19, at three a) clock, and to be continued 
on each succeeding Saturday at the same hour. 


Subscribers to the Lectures are admitted on payment of 
two guineas for the season, or one guinea for a single course. 


A syllabus may be obtained at the Royal Institution. 
HENRY BENCE JONES, » Sec. 


VENING LECTURES at the GOVERN- 
MENT SCHOOL OF MINES, JERMYN STREET. 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY, F.R.S., will commence a course of 
TEN LECTURES on the First Principles of Physiology, on 
Saturday, the 19th January, at Seven o'clock, to be con- 
tinued on each succeeding Saturday Evening. 





Tickets for the whole course, price five shillings, may be 
had at the Museum of Practical Geology. 


HE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. 
Offices, No. 33, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. Trustees 
—Viscount Ranelagh and J. C. Cobbold, Esq., M.P.—In- 
vestments daily, either in the Share, Deposit, or Land De- 
partments—three distinct divisions of business, with no 
partnership liability of any kind, investors going into any 
of the three branches they please, or all of them if they think 
fit. Prospectuses of the ninth year sent free to any part of 
the world, as money may be invested by correspondence, and 
the system is adapted for all classes of the community, 
whether for small or large investments. 


CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Sec. 





HE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY; 
29, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 


AND 
ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 


Chairman in Liverpool—CHARLES TURNER, Ese. 
Chairman of London Board—SAMUEL BAKER, Esa. 


At the Annvat MrETING in August, the following highly 
satisfactory results were shown :— 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Notwithstanding the large ac« 
annually through a long series of ye: 
crease the dittic ulty of further advai 
Premiums of the year 1859 rise above those of the p 
year by a larger suin than has been obtained by the increase 
of any single year since the formation of the Company ex- 
cepting the year 1853; disclosing an advance of 50 per cent. 
in three years. To this circumstance must be attributed the 
gratifying announcement that the accounts for the year show 
a profit of £42,488 3s. 4d. « 






The following figures exhibit the progress of the whole 
Fire Branch, running over the last ten years :— 


Total Premium Increase of the Year. 


received. above each preceding one. 
1850..\... £44,027 10 0...... £9,557 19 8 
1851...... 52,6738 5 11...... 8,645 15 11 
1852... 76,925 4 .2...... 24.951 18 3 
1853...... 112,564 4 4.,... . 35,639 0 2 
1854...... 128,459 11 4...... 15,895 7 0 
1855...... 130,060 11 11...... 1,601 0 7 
1856...... 151,733 DB iGrsas 21,672 17 7 
1857...... 175,049 4 8...... 28,815 15 2 
1858..... . 196, 148 2 6.....: 21,098 17 10 
1859...... 228,314 7. 3...... 32,166 4 9 


Placing the Company among the very largest offices in the 
Kingdom. Indeed,.it is believed that there are now only 
three Offices in existence which equal it in Fire Revenue. 


LIFE BUSINESS. 


The Directors desire to call the especial attention of the 
Proprietors tothe statements of the Life Branch of the 
establishment. 


The Actuary's Report on this subject is accompanied by 
an appendix, containing the fullest particulars of the in- 
vestigation made, and is illustrated by two coloured dia- 
grams, which make plain to the unprofessional eye the 
mortality experienced by the Royal, as indicated by curved 
lines, which contrast most favourably with the former aver- 
ages of mortality, also displayed on the diagrams. 


It is expected that these elucidations will attract a deep 
and profitable attention to the subject of Life Assurance 
in the minds of tens of thousands who have hitherto given 
no heed to its principles and advantages; and it is evident 
that this Company, as well as others, will not fail to reap 
much of the favourable consequences to be anticipated. 


The Bonus apportioned to the Assured, with participation, 


amounts to £2 per cent. per annum, to be added to the 


original sum assured of EVERY PARTICIPATING 
POLICY effected previously to the Ist of January, 1858, 
for each entire year that it had been in existence since the 
last appropriation of Bonus thereon, and is one of the largest 
Bonuses ever declared. 


PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTONE, Secretary to London Board. 





HEATSTONE’S HARMONIUMS 
(English), in solid oak cases, manufactured expressly 

by them for churches, chapels, schools, &c., have the full 
compass of keys, are of the best quality of tone, best work- 
manship and material, and do not require tuning. Guineas 


New Patent, five octaves, from CC, double pedals 6 
With one stop, oak case = «od AS ws 10 
With two stops, one set and a-half of vibrators ... 12 
With three stops, effective forte stops... Phe 12 
With three stops, large size organ tones, ditto ... 15 
With five stops, two sets of vibrators, ditto ied 22 
With eight stops, two sets of vibrators, ditto ... 24 
With ten stops, three sets of vibrators, ditto... 30 
(The best and most effective instruments made.) 
Prize Medaliist, 1851. An extensive assortment of French 


Harmoniums, by Alexandre, with all the latest improve- 
ments. 





WHEATSTONE and Co., 20, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 


VENING LECTURES at the MUSEUM 
OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, JERMYN STREET. 


Proressor TYNDALL, F.R.S., will commence a Course 
of Ten Lectures on MAGNETIC and ELECTRICAL 
PHENOMENA, on Tuesday Evening, the 8th January, at 


Eight o'clock, to be continued on each succeeding Tuesday 
ev ening. 


Tickets for the whole course, price five shillings, may be 
had at the Museum. 





Pall-Mall.—Collection of Pictures of the Italian, Flemish, 
and English Schools. 


FOSTER will SELL by 
at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on Wednes- 
tant, at 1. precisely, a. collection of 

g the Last Supper, Titian; Triumph of 
Bacchus, by Ciro Ferri; Ermini and the S§ Pietro 
Berritini—all gallery works ; and others by the early Italian 
masters, ne received from Italy; also works by or in the 
manner 0 


Maceo. ; 
ra ON 






Artois Gainsborough Mignard Jan Steen 

Bassano Gryeff Rubens Teniers 

Da Cortona Guido Van Somers Vandyck 

Carlo Dolci Hogarth Schalken P. Veronese, 
and portraits by 

F. Boll Gascar Sir T. Lawrence Old Stone 

Dobson Hudson Mi SirJ.Reynolds 

Dahl Sir P: Lely Northcote Walker 


On view two days prior to the Auction. 





Landsdown Grove, Bath. The Household Furniture, valu- 
able Collection of Pictures  awengs: 8 ) Barker, of 
Bath), rare 1818 East India Madeira, choice Library, and 
Effects, the property of Sir Edward Cockburn, Bart. 


) ESSRS. FOSTER (having di of the 
i Mansion) are directed to SELL by AUCTION, on ~ 
Premises, on Thursday, January 17, and following day, 

11 for 12 each day precisely, the HOUSEHOLD Se eURNIS 
TURE; including the various requisites for many ‘sleeping 
apartments, handsome drawing-room effects, well-made 
dining-room furniture, noble glass 94 by = <r wae wn 
tables with verde antique pt 

decorative items, china and or-m: locks avin 

beautiful Oriental and Worcester porcel servos of 
standard authors (mostly the best editions), 600 bottles of 
exceedingly rare old East India Madeira, and the collection 
of pictures, principally by that highly talented 
Thomas Barker, of Bath, including many of his finest and 
most important works, the whole painted expressly for the 
late bardnets. On view publicly two ugh prior to the 
auction, when catalogues (6d. each) may be had at the 
mansion; the York House Hotel, Bath; and at Messrs. 
Foster's, No. 54, Pall Mall, London, who will forward: 
catalogues on receipt of seven postage stamps. 








English Pictures, of the highest excellence. 


MESSES. FOSTER respectfully announce, 
they have received directions to SELL by AUCTION, 
at the Gallery, No. Mall, on Wednesday,. 
February, the selected and more precious a etree of the. 
collection of modern PICTURES of Mr. HENRY WALLIS, 
whose zeal for the arts has been long evinced by his liberal 
purchases both in the studio and sale-room, and whose good 
taste and judgment are fully endorsed by this beautiful 
assemblage of easel pictures, including examples of many 
of the first masters of the English school, all deserving 
especial enumeration, but, in this limited space, the Shee 

may be accepted as the creme de la creme, viz.:—Uncle 
Tom and his Wife for Sale, by Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A., 
exhibited at the Academy, 1857; Juliet, and the Bread of 
Life. both by Leslie, R.A.; an Interior, and the Keeper's 
Daughter, both by Frith, RA., the latter po ure enriched 
with animals by ‘Ansdell ; Circe and the yrens, the chef 
d'euvre of Etty, R.A.; “the Young Mother, 
Meadows, and the Two Mothers, Wee cong beth earn 
a Sea View, and the Medway by 
Stanfield, R.A.; English Cottages, by 
Goodall; the South eae by Creswick and hereon noe 
Bathers, by Maclise, ming of Waterloo Bridge, 
oe Lereg work by Cah oe i a Coast Scene, by 
R.A. ; Roslyn Castle, Roberts, R.A.; the 
Uapend of Montrose, by F. stone” ABA, Solomon 
by Poole, A.R.A.; the hy yet e, by Hart} eg the Hop 
Gardens, by Webster, RA; bat Interior 
of a Church, by Caleott, RA: the Marie d Queen 
Katherine Rebuking Cardinal Wol both bi by sy O'Neil 
A-R.A.; three small works Frost, ILA; Naomi's Little 
Maid, and another fine work, by ua: the Peasant’s Home, 
by F. Goodall, R.A.; Machno Mill, ‘by W. Miiller; Amy 
Robsart, by Wyburd; Girl's Head, and the Wreath, both by 
Baxter; Fruit, by Lance; the Sands and the Devil's Bridge, 
by Pyne; Faith, by J. D. Leslie ; and a rg 4 
artists. The private view will be on Saturday and the 
public view Monday and Tuesday rie to the a when 


8 





catalogues may be had of Messrs. Foster, 54, Pall Mall, 
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NATIONAL PROVIDENT  INSTITU- 
a TION, 48, Gracechurch Street, London, for Mutual 
Assurance on Lives, Annuities, &c. 
Established December, 1835, 
DIRECTORS. 
SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Fsq.; Chairman. 
CHARLES LUSHINGTON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
John Bradbury, Esq. Robert Ingham, Esq., M.P. 
Thomas Castle, Esq. Charles Reed, Esq., F.S.A. 
Richard Fall, Esq. Robert Sheppard, Esq. 
John Feltham, Esq. Jonathan Thorp, Esq 
Charles Giipin, Esq., M.P. Charles Whetham, Esq. 
Charles Good, Ese. 


PHYSICIANS. 
J. T. Conquest, M.D., F.L.8. | Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
BANKERS, 
Messrs. Brown, Janson, and Co., and Bank of England. 
SOLICITOR. 
Septimus Davidson, Esq. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY. 
Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R 8S. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL 
TIABILITY. 

Extracts from the Report of the Directors for the year 1860: 

Number of new policies issued during the year, 988, 

Assuring the sum of ..... apvenseeernoccsnsesencees £481,231 110 

Producing an annual income of 16,053 15 7 

Making the total annual income, after de- 
ducting £50,112, annual abatement in 


premium 

Total number of policies issued, 23,573. 

Amount paid in claims by the decease of 
members, froma the commencement of the 

institution in D ber, 1835. 1,034,368 5 4 
Amount of accumulated fund 1,898,895 14 11 

The effect of the successful operation of the Society during 
the whole period of its existence may be best exhibited by 
recapitulating the declared surpluses at the four investiga- 
tions made up to this time. 

For the 7 years ending 1842 the Surplus was £32,074 11 5 
>» Syears , 1847 86,122 8 3 
»  Oyeare ,, 1652 232,061 18, 4 
» Oyeers ,, 1857 ,, ie 345,084 3 11 

The directors accept surrenders of policies at any time 
after payment of one year’s premium, and they believe that 
their scale for purchase is large and equitable. 

The Prospectus, with the last Report of the Directors, and 
with illustrations of the profits for the five years ending the 
20th November, 1857, may be had on application, by which 
it will be seen that the reductions on the premiums range 
from 11 per cent, to 98} per cent,, and that in one instance 
the premium is extinct. Instances of the bonuses are also 
shown. 

Members whose premiums fall due on the Ist of January 
are reminded that the same must be paid within 30 days 
from that date. 





298,251 10 





” ” 


” ” 


JOSEPH MARSH. Secretary. 
January, 1861. 





EWING MACHINES. 


‘The Best and Cheapest Machines in the world, either for 
Family use or Manufacturing use, are NEWTON WILSON 
and CO's, They are adapted for a greater variety of work ; 
will do more work and do it better; are simpler in construc- 
tion, easier to work, and less liable to derangement than any 
other. 

Every machine guaranteed and kept in order twelve 
months freeof charge. Gratuitous instruction to purchasers. 
Grover and Baker Machine - - £7 70 
Newton Wilson and Co's. Cottage Machine 5 5 0 

Boudoir do 10 0 
Patent Apparatus for Tucking, Hemming, and Binding, 
performing an astonishing amount of work in a style of 
matchless perfection. 
MIlustrated Price List, with samples of sewing, sent (post 
free) from their great central Depdt, 144, High Holborn, 
London ; or from the Branch Depot. 


” ” » 





W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 
le WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— 
OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians; clothing 
for gentlemen’s home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 
and civilian dress of the best material and workmanship ; 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 
camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every 
variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., 
suited to all climates. 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards)» 
Woolwich. 


GCrEN TEAC PRESENTS. — ELEMEN- 
TARY COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the Study of 
Geology, Mineralogy, and Conchology, can be had at 2, 5, 
10, 20, 50, to 100 guineas ; also Single Specimens of Minerals, 
Rocks, Fossils and Recent Shells, Geological M: Models, 
Hammers, all the Recent Publications, Blowpipes, 





UNDER THE SANCTION OF 
THE ARCHBISHOPS OF BOTH PROVINCES. 


REGISTRY FOR CURATES, CURACIES, 


TEMPORARY DUTY, 
AND TITLES FOR HOLY ORDERS, 


No. 7, WHITEHALL, LONDON, S.W. 





Oren Darty From Exeven to Turee; Sarurpays, FRoM 12 To 2.—Supscriprion, Five SHILLINGS: 


FOR A YEAR. 


REV. S. FLOOD JONES, Secretary. 





IX PAINTINGS, among which are a 
Mater Dolorosa, by Guido; the Betrothal of. St. 
Catherine, by Raphael; Two Saints performing a Miracle 
to an astonished Multitude, by Peter Lastman; Landscape, 
with figures, by Moucheron; Landscape and figures, by Van 
Neck; and the Flight from Egypt, by Bassano, FOR SALE, 
the property of a private gentleman. The authenticity of 
these great works can be guaranteed, and, if the whole are 
taken in one lot, £2,000 will be accepted; or £800 for the 
Raphael: £600 for the Guido; £300 for Peter Lastman; 
£100 for Moucheron; £50 for Bassano; £150 for Van Neck. 


Inquire, in the first instance, of Mr. Parker, No. 1], 
Gower Street, Bedford Square. 





ENNETT’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
CHEAPSIDE, in gold and silver, in great variety, of 
every construction and price, from 3 to 60 guineas. Every 
watch skilfully examined, and its correct performance gua- 
ranteed. Free and safe per post. 


Money Orders to Jos Bexnerr, Watch Manufactory, 
65 and 64, Cheapside. 





PERSIAN INSECT-DE- 

STROYING POWDER, unrivalled in destroying 
Fleas, Bugs, Flies, Beetles, Moths, and every species of 
Insect, and harmless to animal life. Sold in Packets, 1s, 
and 2s. 6d. each (1s. Packets sent free by post for Fourteen 
Stamps), by Tuomas Keatixe, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, E.C. 


| G’s 




















OBIN HOOD. The New and 


highly Successful OPERA, by G. A. MACFARREN, 
at Her Majesty's Theatre. 


Publishers— 
Cramer, BEALE, AND Co., 201, Regent Street. 





URLINE. 
W. V. WALLACE. 


Publishers— 
CRAMER, BEALE, AND Co,, 201, Regent Street. 


The New Opera by 





OSE OF CASTILLE, The 

most Popular OPERA, by M. W. BALFE. 
Publishers— 

CRraMER, BEALE, AND Co., 201, Regent Street. 





TANOFORTES. — CRAMER, BEALE, 

and Co.—NEW MODEL OBLIQUE GRAND PIANO, 

and every description, warranted. ts of Prices and 
Terms for Hire, post free.—201, Regent Street. 





ARMONIUMS. — CRAMER, BEALE, 

and Co.—Description and List of Prices, post free. 

Also SECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS in great variety. 
201, Regent Strect. 





ON AND AFTER THE EIGHTH OF SEPTEMBER WAS COMMENCED A 


SUPPLEMENT OF FOUR PAGES 


TO 


“THE LITERARY 


GAZETTE,” 


FORMING AN ENTIRELY NOVEL AND COMPLETE 


“EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY,” 


In which the particulars of all public and private Schools, for both sexes, will be entered, which,. 
when complete, will be the onty Book or REFERENCE on the subject ever offered to the 


public. 


It is contemplated, in the 


first instance, to print the information as ‘it can be obtained, and 
afterwards to collect and republish it in a yearly volume, which will be 


supplied to every 


Annual Subscriber to “Tue Lirerary GAzeTre” at a considerable reduction from the 


published price. 


Forms for heads of Educational Establishments are Now REapy, and will be forwarded, 
to such as have not already received them, upon application, addressed to T he Editor of THE 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY ” Supplements of “THE LITERARY GAZETTE,” at 
the Office, 4, Catherine Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Microscopic Objects, &c., of J. TENNANT, Geologist, 149, 
Strand.—Practical Instruction is given in Geology and 
Mineralogy by Mr. Tennant, at 149, Strand, W.C. 


ITERARY EMPLOYMENT WANTED 
by an experienced writer. 
Adiress T. H., News Rooms, 153, Cheapside, E.C. 





N.B.—There is no charge for the insertioa of the particulars of Schools in “ Tae Educational 
Directory.” 
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BOOTH’S, 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, ~ 
HODGSON’S, 


CHURTON’ 


Ss, AND 


307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W, 
Every English, French, and German Book of interest added immediately on publication, in large numbers, to the United Libraries, 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA. 


Country Subscription, from Two Guineas upwards.—Family Subscriptions, Three Guineas, Five Guineas, and Ten Guineas. 








The following List of New Books will show that every New Work of interest is immediately taken :— 


Lord Auckland's Diaries 

Memoirs of Bulstrode Whitelocke 

Maury’s Physical Geography. Aew Edition 

The Greatest of the Plantagenets 

Dr. Alexander Carlyle’s Autobiography 

Scripture Lands, by Drew 

Bruin, by Captain Mayne Reid 

Bremer’s Two Years in Switzerland 

Hazlitt’s Venetian Republics 

Will Adams in Japan 

Gosse’s Romance of Natural History 

Admiral Gambier’s Memoirs 

Lord Dundonald’s Memoirs 

The Woman in White, by Wilkie Collins 

The Mount Vernon Papers, by Everett 

Hessey’s Bampton Lectures 

Lavinia, by the Author of “ Dr. Antonio” 

Gouger’s Captivity in Burmah 

The Horse and his Rider, by Sir F. B. Head 

Blunt's Essays, contributed to the Quarterly 

Hook’s Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury 

Forster's Debate on the Grand Remonstrance 

Darwin's Origin of Species 

Life on Earth, by John Phillips 

Bree’s Examination on “ Darwin's Origin”’ 

The House on the Moor, by the Author of 
“* Margaret Maitland” 

Butt’s History of Italy 

Elkerton Rectory, a Sequel to “Twenty 
Years in the Church,” by the Rev. J. Pycroft 

Faithful for Ever, by Coventry Patmore 

Strickland’s Old Friends and New Acquaint- 
ances, Second Series 

Studies from Life, by the Author of “John 
Halifax” 

All Round the Wrekin, by White 

White's History of England 

Roberts's Autumn in Spain 

High Places, by G. J. Lowth 

Paul Ferroll, and the Sequel, by Mrs. Clive 

The French under Arms, by Blanchard 
Jerrold ; 


Correspondance Diplomatique de Joseph le 
Maistre, 1811-17, 2 tomes 

Mémoires de Madame Elisabeth de France 

Rome Contemporaine, par About 

Bibliotheque des Mémoires 

Préliminaires de la Question Romaine de M. 
About, par F. P. de la Gattina 

Souvenirs du Marquis du Valfons 

Contes a Dormir Debout, par Vitu 

Cours de Littératare Dramatique, par St. 
Marc Girardin, 4 tomes 

Histoire du Casse Noisette, par Alex. Dumas 

Edouard Mongeron, par Louis Reybaud 

Les Commentaires d'un Soldat—Voltaire a 
Ferney 

Les Moines d’Occident, par le Comte de 
Montalembert 

La Route de Varennes, par Alex, Dumas 

L’Afrique du Nord, par Jules Gérard 

Les Guepes, par Alphonse Karr. Nouvelle 
Edition 

Les Dames Vertes, par George Sand 

Excursions dans l'Inde, par Louis Deville 


The Dead Shot—The Long Run, by Dr. 

Owgan 

Croker’s Walk from London to Fulham 

Urquhart’s History of the Lebanon 

Lord Carnarvon’s Druses of Lebanon 

My Life, by an Old Maid—Valentine Duval 

Bishop of Oxford’s Addresses 

The Parish Pastor, by Whately 

Wits and Beaux of Society 

Wit and Wisdom of Sydney Smith 

A Book about Doctors, by Jeaffreson 

Hopes and Fears, by the Author of “ The Heir 
of Redclyffe” 

The Valley of a Hundred Fires 

The Skeleton in the Cupboard, by Lady Scott 

Rosa von Tannenburg, from the German of 
Schmidt 

Chronicles of the Crutch, by Blanchard Jerrold 

Lord Elgin’s Mission to China 

The Eagle’s Nest, or the Valley of the Sixt, 


Tindall’s Glaciers of the Alps 

Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers 

Guizot’s Memoirs of His Own Time 

20 Yearsin the Church, by the Rev. J. Pycroft 

The Wortlebank Diary, by Holme Lee 

Wilson's Diary during the French Invasion 
in Russia 

The Semi-Attached Couple 

The Semi-Detached House 

False and True—Easton and its Inhabitants 

Lucile, by Owen Meredith—Pardoe’s Life 
Straggle 

Froude’s England, Vols. V. and VI 

The Mill on the Floss, by George Eliot 

Forster's Arrest of the Five Members 

Sir Robert Wilson's Letters from Russia 

Life of Ary Scheffer, by Mrs, Grote 

Memoirs of Sir H. Havelock 

Town and Forest—The Tin Box 

Castle Richmond, by Anthony Trollope 


by Alfred Wills | 





The Cottages of the Alps—Miriam May 


Histoire de Nelson, d'apres les Dépeches 
Officielles, par E. Forgus 

Mémoires de Marguérite de Valois, par C. 
Caboche 

L’Ecolier de Walter Scott, par Pichot 

Barnave, par Jules Janin—La Rome des Papes 

Les Quatre Saisons, par Louis Feydeau 

Une Vie d’Artiste, par A. Damas 

Lettres Satyriques et Critiques, par H. Babou 

Monsieur de Boisdhyver, par Champfleury 

Leseure. Les Maitresses du Regent 

Courses dans les Pyrénées—S » par 


FRENCH. 


Helen Mordaunt, by Mrs. Webb 

Friends for the Fireside, by Mrs. Matthews 

The Odes of Horace, translated by Theo- 
dore Martin 

Lady Charlotte Pepys’ Journey on a Plank 
from Kiev to Eaux-Bonnes 

Looking at Life, by G. A. Sala 

Letters of Hannah More to Zachary 
Macaulay 

Right at Last, and other Tales, by Mrs. 
Gaskell 

How we Spent the Autumn of 1859 

Goethe in Strasburg, by H. Noel Humphreys 

Historical Recollections of William IV. 

Riccardi’s Autobiography of an Italian Rebel 

Three Hundred Sonnets, by M. F. Tupper 

Gilfilan’s Alpha and Omega 

Young’s Province of Reason 

Robert Owen and his Social Philosophy, by 
Sargent 

Schimmel Penninck’s Sacred Musings 

Mrs. Gretton’s Englishwoman in Italy 

The Queens of Society, by Wharton 

Cruise of the Frolic, by Kingston 

El Fureidis—Timbs’s Anecdote Biography 

Filippo Strozzi, by T. Adolphus Trollope 

Essays and Reviews, by Baden Powell 
Jowett, &c. 

Hayes's Arctic Boat Journey 

Whewell’s Platonic Dialogues and Philosophy 
of Discovery 

The Gem of Thorney Island 

Owen on Paleontology—Life of Malone 

Faraday’s Royal Institution Lectures 

An Old Road and an Old River 

Sir Charles Bell’s Life, by Pichot 

Through the Tyrol to Venice, by Mrs. New- 
man Hall 

Rowland’s Manual of the English Constitution 

Poems and Essays, by the late W. C. Roscoe 

Life and Times of George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, by Mrs. Thompson 


La Femme aux Trois Visages, par P. de Kock 

La Bohtme Dorée, par Charles Hugo 

Enux et Elles—Profils et Portraits 

La Mascarade de la Vie Parisienne 

Constance Verrier, par George Sand 

On a beau dire, par Mme. E. Nixarpa 

Les Papes, Princes Italiens 

Les Conquetes de Narcisse Mistral 

Ca et La, par Louis Veuillot—Un Nabab 
Hongrois 

Cantiche e Potsie varie di Silvio Pellico 

Epistolario di Giuseppe Giusti 





Ourliac 

Le Salon du Diable, par le Comtesse Dash 

Beatrix ; ou, la Madone de I’ Art 

Bombonnel, le Tireur de Pantheres 

Gontes Fantastiques, par C. Chatrian 

Les Gentilshommes Riches, par le Comte F. 
de Grammont 

Mémoires et Correspondance du Prince 
Eugene 

Un Proces Criminel, par X. de Montépin 

Monsieur Coumbes, par Alex. Dumas 





De Paris a Baden, par P. I. Stahl 


Aus Meinen Leben, von L. Relistab (Verfassen, 
von 1812) 

Zwei Gnadige Frauen, von G. von Struensee 

Familien Skizzen, von Maria Nathusius 

Fruchstiicke Novellen, von Rellstab 

Meine Lebensgeschichte, von Fanny Lewald, 
late Abtheilung, Vaterhause, 2 bde 

Von der Schelde bis zur Maass, von Ida von 
Diiringsfeld 

Der Zauderer von Rom, von Gutzkow, 8 bde 

Freidrich von der Trenck 

Leben und Werken Albreeht Diirers, von A. 
von Eye 

Geschichten von Os-Asien, von Dr. Kaenffer 

Walter Scott, ein Lebensbild, von D. F. 
Eberty 

Dorf und 
Nathusius 

Aus Hertz und Welt, von H. C. Andersen. 


Stadtgeschichten, von Maria | 


Gabrielle d’Estrées, et le Politique d’ Henri IV. 


Souvenirs d'un Journaliste, par M. F. Mare 
Girardin 

Le Maroe Contemporain, par N. Cotté— 

Lasteyrie, Jules, Histoire de la Liberté 
Politique en France 

Méianges Philosophiques, par Th. Jouffroy 

Jean de la Roche, par George Sand 

L'Italie Moderne; Récits des Guerres et des 
Révolutions, par C. de Mazarde 

Alba, par Louis Enault—Elavie, par George 


Atkinson's Amoor—Atkinson's Siberi 

Wingrove Cooke's Letters from Algeria 

Marshall's Four Years in Burmah 

The Washingtons, by Simpkinson 

Memoirs of the Earl of Shaftesbury 

Which is Which? by R. B. Brough 

Too Much Alone, by Trafford 

The American Pastor in Europe 

Vaughan’s Memorials of Harrow Sundays 

M‘Cosh’s Intuitions of the Mind 

Life Without and Within, by Margaret Fuller 

Ossoli 

Mademoiselle Mori—Sir E. Tenneat's Ceylon 

M‘Clinteck’s Voyage of the “‘ Fox” 

Memoirs of T. Assheton Smith 

Mrs. Freer’s Life of Henry IV. 

Memoirs of Bishop Wilson—Russell's Diary 
in India 

Sir George Rose’s Correspondence 

Bowring'’s Philippine Islands—Self-Help, by 
Smiles 

Tennyson's Idylls of the King 

The Earl's Cedars—Trollope’s West Indies 

Transformation, by N. Hawthorne 

A Life for a Life, by Miss Mulock 

Kingsley’s Miscellanies—Poems, by Miss Mu- 
lock 

Johan Home—Holmby House 

Nightingale’s Notes on Nursing i 

Thornbury’s Life in Spain—Whiteside’s Italy 

Masson's Life and Times of Milton 

Dr. Doran's Lives of the Princes of Wales 

Undercurrents Overlooked—The Voyage of 
the Lady 

Say and Seal, by the Author of “The Wide, 
Wide World” 

Macaulay's Biographies in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica 7 

Guizot’s Life of Cromwell—Rawlinson’s 
Herodotus 

Yonge’s Life of Wellington 

Memoirs of Robert Nelson 


Cathérine d’Overmeire, Ernest Feydeau 

C ance de N éon Ter, tome 3me. 

Alfred de Muaset. Cuvres Posthumes 

Les Princes de la Maison Royale de Savoie, 
par Ed. Barthélemy 

La Marquise d’Escoman, par Alex. Dumas 

Une Aventure d'Amour, par Alex. Dumas 

Enigmes des Rues des Paris, par Edouard 
Fournier & 

De mon Balecon a Cannes, par Napoléon 
Ronssell 

Les Hommes de Lettres, par Goneourt 

L’Oncle Cesar, par Charles Reybaud 

La Maison de Glace, par Alex. Dumas 

L'Homme aux — Louis-d’Or, par L. Ulbach 

Elle et Lui, par George Sand 

Lni et Elie, par Paul de Musset 

Lui! Roman Contemporain, par Mme Louise 
Colet 

Souvenirs d'un Vieillard, par Emile 

Histoire du —o dans les 
Modernes, par Louis Figuier 

Napoléon II1., par Eugene de Mirecourt 





Sanc 
Théatre Je la Jeunesse, par Emile Souvestre 


GERMAN. 


| Jenseit des Tweed. Bilder und Briefe aus 

| _ Schotland, von F. H. Fontaine 

| Maria Regina, von Ida Grafin Habn-Hahn 

| Unter dem A&quator, von F, Gerstiicker 

| Zur Ehre Gottes, eine Jesuiten Geschichte, 

| von A. Meisner 

| Der Insel der Heiligen, von Julius Rodenberg 

| Briefe an eine Freundin aus den Jahren, 1845 
—1853, von Varnhagen von Ense. 

Inselwelt, von F. Gerstiicker 

Ein Graf von Kinigsmark, von G. von 
Hezekiel 

Erziihlungen eines alter Herren, von Gustave 

| von Struensee 

| Elisabeth, eine Geschichte die nicht mit der 
Heirath schlieszt 

Cabarris, von W. A. exis (W. Hering) 

| Die Kinder yon Finkenrode, von J. Cor- 

| vinue 


Vergangene und vergessene Tage, von Louise 
Pichler 

Louis Napoleon, Roman und Geschichte 

Humboldt (Alex. von) Briefwechsel mit 
Varnhagen von Ense : 

Unsere Zeit: Jahrbuch zum Conversations- 
Lexicon, bd. 3 

Arvor Spang, von Theodor Mugge 

Charlotte von Schilder und ihre Freunde 

Das Miidchen von Hela, von Fanny Lewald 

Erzherzog Johann und semer Zeit, von 
Muhlbach 

Bilder und Busten, von Moritz 

Tag und Nacht, von Hiicklander : 

Bilder aus der deutschen, Vergangenheit 
von Freytag 

Auf deutscher Erde, von E. Hoefer 

| Neue Novellen, ven Adelheid von Auer 

Rom und Neapel, von Theodor Mundt 








ALL THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. : ees 
Revue des Deux-Mondes, Revue Européenne, Revue Contemporaine, Rivista Contemporanea, Stimmen der Zeit, Preussischer J ahrbucher, Magasin de Libraitie 
Bibliotheque Universelle, Revue Suisse et Etrangere. 





Point et Virgule~La Femme, par Michelet 





Alltagsieben in London, von Julius Rodenberg 

Satan Gold. Familiengeschichten, von Julius 
Gundling 

Vier nene Novellen, von Paul Heyse 

Schiller’s Leben und Werke, von Palleske 

Schiller und seine Zeitgenossen, von J. 
Schmidt 0. W tha 

Silberblicke, von O. W. He 

Ranke’s Englische Geschichte in 16 und 17 
Jahrhundertz 

Die Heimath der Fran, von Otto Wildermuth 

Aus den Tagen der grossen Kaiserin, von 
Schucking 

Zwei Monare in Italien, von Fr. Eser 

| James der Zweite, von Feodor Steffens 

| Ein Sohn des Sudens, von Sophie Veirna 

| Aus dein Bregenzer Wald, von Andreas 

|} Oppermann ; 

Durch Sardimen, von Alfred Meisner 
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NEW HISTORICAL WORKS FOR STUDENTS. 
In post Syo., price 7s. 6d. cach bound, 


FALL OF ROME AND THE RISE 

OF NEW NATIONALITIES: a Series of Lectures 

on the Connection between ANCIENT and MODERN 

HISTORY. By the Rev. JOHN G. SHEPPARD, D.C.L., 

late of Wadham College, Oxford, and Head Master of 
Kidderminster School. {In a few days. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By the Rey. 
JAMES WHITE, Author of the “ Landmarks of English 


History,” é&c., with an Analysis to Chapters, and a full 
Index. 850 pp. 


In post 8vo., price 5s., cloth, 
D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY OF THE 
REFORMATION OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
Abriged and ‘Translated by the Rev. JOHN GILL. 
London: 
Rovrieper, WARNE, AND RovTLEDGE, Farringdon Street. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


A SON’S (Rev. J.C.) SKETCHES 

ON NATURAL HISTORY; with Observations 
on Reason and Instinct. And 100 [lustrations,1 s. d. 
vol, post 8vo., cloth, R 5 : ‘ ‘ 

MOTLEY’S (J. L.) RISE AND PRO- 
GRESS OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC 
(Author's Revised Edition), 3 vols., post 8vo., 
cloth, . ‘ ‘ F ; : 5 . : 

WHITE'S (Rev. JAMES) NEW HISs- 
TORY OF ENGLAND, with an Analysis to 
Chapters, and a full Index, 1 vol., post 8vo., 
850 pp., .« . . ; ° : ; 7 : 

MEMOIRS OF BULSTRODE WHITE- 
LOCKE, Lord Commissioner of the Great Seal, 
during the Civil War and the Commonwealth, 


1s 0 


~“ 
a 


1 vol., demy 8yvo., cloth, -1i2 0 
London: 
Rovutiepce, WARNE, AND Rout.epGe, Farringdor Street. 


ECOND-HAND BOOKS 








Now ready, post free for two stamps, DAWSON’S “CITY 
OF LONDON BOOK CIRCULAR FOR DECEMBER,” 
containing 4,000 volumes of Standard Books in all classes of 
Hiterature, including Natural History, Topography, Ancient 
and Modern Poetry, [llustrated Works, &c, 
Wituiam Dawson and Sons, 74, Cannon Street, City, 
London, E.C. Established 1809. 


TO THE LITERARY WORLD. 
Publishing by Subscription, in large folio, 


AC-SIMILES of certain portions of the 

GOSPEL OF 8ST. MATTHEW, and of the EPISTLES 

OF 88. JAMES AND JUDE, written on Papyrus in the 

First Century, and preserved in the Egyptian Museum of 

Josern Marer, Esq., Liverpool. With a Portrait of St. 
MATTHEW, from a Fresco Painting at Mount Athos. 


Edited, and Illustrated with Notes and Historical and 








fac-similes of the same portions of the Holy Scripture from 
Papyri and Parchment MSS. in the Monasteries of Mount 
Athos, of St Catherine on 8 
and other sources, by the Discoverer, 

C. SIMONIDES, Pi.D. 


Price To Susscrisers, £1 10s. 











As only a limited number will be printed, early applica- 
tion on the part of intending Subscri desirable, to Dr. 
Smmoxiss, care of C. Parra, E3q., Sunfield House, Formby, 
near Liverpool 





London: Published by Trunxex and Co., Paternoster Row. 





“WEATHERBOUND,” 
A NEW STORY, 


By TOM E. SOUTHEE, Author of “‘ The Honeypets at the 
Sea-side,"’ with Illustrations by F. J. SKLLL, 


SERIAL 


COMMENCED rm No. 1 (Now Ready) or 
ENTERTAINING THINGS, 
A Magazine of Thoughtful and Intellectual 
Amusement, Profusely Mlustrated. 


PRICE TWOPENCE MONTHLY. 





2 & Co., 25, Paternoster Row, 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY BELL AND DALDY, 


186, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


In USE AT ETON, HARROW, RUGBY, WELLINGTON COLLEGE, TRINITY COLLEGE 
(DUBLIN UNIVERSITY), &c. 





NEW FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS, 
On a greatly improved plan, by Mois. F. E, A. GASC, M.A., of 
Paris, and French Master of Brighton College. 
Fep. 8vo., price 1s. 6d. 


1. GASC’S FIRST FRENCH BOOK. This Work 
is partly based upon the system introduced by Ollen- 
dorff, and adopted by Dr, Ahm in a similar one; and it 
has the further advantage that the arrangement is 
incthodical, and proper attention is paid to the direct 
teaching of the Grammar. 

Fep. 8vo., price 2s. 

2. GASC’S FRENCH FABLES for BEGINNERS, 
in Prose, with an Index of all the words at the end of 
the book. This work is intended to supersede all the 
obsolete and badly-written Fables of Perrin and Cham- 
baud. 

Fep. 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 


. GASC’S SECOND FRENCH BOOK: being a 
Grammar and Exercise Book, on a new plan, exhibiting 
the chief peculiarities of the French language as com- 
pared with the English, and intended as a sequel to the 
First French Book. 

Fep. 8vo., price 4s. 6d. 

4. GASC’S MATERIALS FOR FRENCH PROSE 
COMPOSITION; or, Selections from the best English 
Prose Writers, to be turned into French, with idiomatic 
renderings of difficulties, and copious grammatical 
notes. 

“ Students could not have a better book.”"—Athenzum. 

A KEY to the above, price 6s. 

Fep. 8vo0., price 2s. Gd. 

5. GASC’S HISTOIRES AMUSANTES ET IN- 
STRUCTIVES; or, Selections of Modern Complete 
Stories for Children, by Balzac, Janin, Soulié, Souves- 
tre, P. 8. Courier, Nodier, Karr, Madame Guizot, La 
Comtesse de Ségur, Madame L. Colet, La Bédollitre, 
Guérin, Stahl, Michel Masson, Fénélon. With copious 
renderings in foot-notes of idiomatic difficulties. 

“Excellent book — well-selected pieces — notes very 
superior to those generally given in similar works.”— 

Athenzum, 


wo 


Fep. 8vo., price 3s. 
6. GASC’S SELECT FABLES of LA FONTAINE. 
With English Notes. 

“A superior edition. None need now be afraid to intro- 
duce this eminently French author. The renderings of 
idiomatic passages are unusually good, and the purity of 
English perfect."—Atheneum. 





FOREIGN CLASSICS, 

With English Notes for Schools. Uniform with “ The 
“Grammar School Classics." Fep. 8vo. 
AVENTURES de TELEMAQUE. Par FENELON. 

Edited by C. J. DELILLE. 2nd Edition, revised, 4s. 6d. 


| HISTOIRE de CHARLES.XU. Par VOLTAIRE. 


Literary Prolegomena in English, containing confirmatory | 


Edited by L. DIREY. 2nd Edition, revised, 3s. 6d. 


SELECT FABLES OF LA FONTAINE. Edited 
by F. E. GASC, MLA. 3s. 


| PICCIOLA. By M. X. B. SAINTINE. Edited by 





\ 


Dr. DUBUC. 3s, 6d. 


*,* The attention of teachers is requested to this series of 
French Authors, which has been projected with the intention 
of supplying cheap and accurate editions of popular books 
carefully prepared upon a scholar-like plan, with special 
reference to the wants of students. The principles of anno- 
tation which have been supplied successfully to Greek and 
Latin authors have been adopted, deficient constructions 
pointed out and explained, questions of grammar elucidated, 
difficult or idiomatic phrases rendered, where it can be done 
without spoiling the sense, by good idiomatic English, and 
throughout a comparison between the two languages is kept 
before the student, so that he may be led to remark the 
points in which the languages differ, and thus to gain a 
perception of their niceties. Phrases that are obsolete are 
also noted. It is believed that these editions will be found 
better adapted for the purpose of instruction than any that 
have yet been published. 





Second Edition, post 8vo., 8s., 


A LATIN GRAMMAR. By T. HEWITT KEY, 


M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Comparative Grammar, and 
Head Master of the Junior School, in University College. 
Third Edition, post 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR KEY’S SMALL wand 


GRAMMAR. 


. Post 8vo., 23. 

LATIN ACCIDENCE: Consisting of the Forms, 
and intended to prepare boys for Key's Short Latin 
Grammar. The simple arrangement of the Eton Gram- 
mar has been followed as far as is consistent with the 
crude-form system. 

Fep. 8vo., 2s. 

PROGRESSIVE LATIN DELECTUS; with a 
Vocabulary. By J. T. V. HARDY, B.A., London. 
Second Edition, feap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

FROST’S MATERIALS FOR LATIN PROSE 

COMPOSITION. 

A KEY to the above, 4s. 

Fep. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

REV. A. J. MACLEANE’S SELECTIONS FROM 
OVID: Amores, Tristia, Heroides, Metamorphoses. 
With English Notes. 

Edito altera, 8vo., 12s.; morocco, 21s. 

SABRINZE COROLLZ in Hortulis Regiw Schole 

Salopiensis contexuerunt tres viri floribus legendis, 
In a few days, price 1s. 

A FIRST CHEQUE-BOOK FOR LATIN VERSE 
MAKERS. By the Rev., F. C. GRETTON, Head 
Master of Stamford Free Grammar School. 

Now ready, in post 8vo., price 4s. 6d. 

REDDENDA ; or, Passages with Parallel Hints 
for Translation into Latin Prose and Verse. The latter 
comprising Exercises in Elegiac, Hexameter, and Alcaic 
Metre. By FRED. E. GRETTON, B.D. 

New Edition, 8vo. 

RICHMOND RULES TO FORM THE OVIDIAN 
DISTICH, &. With an Introductory Preface. By J. 
TATE, M.A. 

Post 8vo., 4s. 

THE ELEMENTS of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
By ERNEST ADAMS, Ph.D., Assistant-Master in 
University College School. 

“ An Admirable manual of our Mother tongue.”—Daily 

News. 

Fourth Edition, post 8vo., 2s. 6d. cloth; 2s. sewed. 

THE STUDENT’S TEXT-BOOK OF ENGLISH 
AND GENERAL HISTORY, from s.c. 100 to the 
Present Time. With Genealogical Tables, and a Sketch 
of the English Constitution. By D. BEALE. 

Third Edition, enlarged, 8vo.. 2s. 

A PRACTICAL SYNOPSIS OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY; or, a General Summary of Dates and 
Events, for the use of Schools or Private Families. 
By ARTHUR BOWES. 

“An extremely useful little work. We strongly recom- 
mend it.”"—Literary Gazette. 
1 vol, crown 8yo., 73. 6d. 


A TEST-BOOK FOR STUDENTS: Comprising 
Sets of Examination Papers upon History and Geo- 
graphy (Part L, 23. 6d.); Language and Literature 
(Part IL., 2s. 64.); Mathematical Science (Part IIL, 
2s. 6d.) ; and Physical Science (Part IV., 1s. 6d.) By 
the Rey. T. STANTIAL, M.A. 

Fep., 8vo., 63. 

DR. STEERE’S EDITION OF BUTLER’S 
ANALOGY of RELIGION; With Analytical Intro- 
duction and Copious Inde 

Also a Library Ec i, in 8yo.,, 12s, 
Now ready, Second Edition, ia 12mo., price 3s. 6d. 

FLORILEGIUM POETICUM ANGLICANUM ; 
or, Selections from English Poetry. For the use of 
Classical Schools. 

Post 8vo., 2s. 6d., or with Answers, 3s. 
IN ARITHMETIC. By the Rev. 
J. WATSON, B.A., of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge. 















Crown 8yo., 33. 6d. 

A GRADUATED SERIES of EXERCISES in 
Elementary Algebra, with an Appendix containing 
Papers of Miscellaneous Examples. By the Rev. G. F. 
WRIGHT, M.A., Mathematical Master at Wellington 
College. 








New Edition, fep. 8vo., 1s; in Case, 5s. 6d.; without the 


Figures, 6d. 

The ENUNCIATIONS and FIGURES belonging 
the Propositions in the First Six and part of the 
Books of Euclid’s Elements. By the Rey. J. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JAN. 12, 1861. 


REVIEWS. 


SPIRITUALISM.* 


Tue next best thing to having a handle, to 
your name is to have a tail to it. But an 
aristocratic suffix is not within the reach of 
all of us. Every one cannot be Howard of 
Effingham, or Graham of Claverhouse, or 
Stanley of Alderley, or even O’Donoghue of 
the Glens. So we must be content with what 
we can get, and admit that ‘‘ John Jones of 
Peckham” has a distingué, not to say a chival- 
rous, sound. A cavilling critic might, indeed, 
find an objection in its vagueness, and suggest 
that in the end gentlemen might fall back on 
their postal districts, till Smith of S.E. breathed 
proud defiance to Robinson of N.W. 

But if the name of the author of this book 
is calculated to strike awe into the breast of 
the irreverent, much more will the early pages 
of the work itself. ‘* Let no one” (Jones of 
Peckham loquitur) “ hop, skip, and jump to 
the several divisions; skim the pages, reading 
a dozen lines here and there, and then fill the 
chair of judgment, and pronounce sentence, as 
may be done with a fashionable novel, full of 
diamonds, carriages, love, and intrigue.” With 
this warning to superficial reviewers ringing 
in our ears, we sat down to the study of Mr. 
Jones, and we must do him the justice of 
saying that his book is about the hardest read- 
ing that we have ever come across. That we 
feel very incompetent to cope with it we 
frankly admit, for we have been unable not 
only to connect any two chapters together, 
but to follow the argument of any one chapter 
in the whole. We think, however, that we 
may safely affirm that it is a treatise on 
spiritualism. There are some writers who, 
like Bishop Berkeley, can ascend from tar- 
water to the Trinity; there are others who, 
like the poet of Messrs. Moses, can commence 
with the peace of Pekin, or some equally im- 
portant topic, and work down to an allusion 
to the shop, and an invitation to buy a ‘ vest” 
in the course of the current week. Mr. Jones 
of Peckham, is of the latter order; he starts 
with an announcement that he is going to 
pave the immortality of the soul, and he 

iverges to tell us something about Uranus, 
revivalism, and other subjects ; but we find as 
we go on that all this is but a rather heavy 
** introduction” to the ordinary spiritual panto- 
mime, in which harlequin will float about the 
ceiling, and clown will swallow interminable 
strings of spiritualistic anecdotes. 

We have already suggested that, at least in 
the early part of Mr. Jones’s work, there is some 
difficulty in getting hold of anything tangible. 
He is afflicted with a distressing malady, which 
he terms ‘‘upflight thoughts,” the effect of 
which we can best describe by saying that his 
style is to Mr. Tupper’s as Mr. Tupper’s to 
Lord Macaulay’s. So we are very thankful 
when we can pick out a little statement of 
fact, such as the gem which we present to our 
readers, and which comes from a chapter on 
‘“* Mental Life Atmosphere Currents and 
Storms.” The object of the said chapter, we 
should observe, is to show that all coincidences 
are the result of a ‘life atmosphere” acting 
under certain laws; and one of its deductions 
is the remarkable discovery, illustrated by an 
account of the wreck of the Royal Charter, 





* The Natural and Supernatural; or, Man, Phusical, Ap- 
paritional, and Spiritual. By John Jones, of Peckham. 
(London: Baillitre 1861.) 





that a great number of things might happen if 
something else did not occur to prevent them. 
We proceed with our extract :— 

“The Royal House of Stuart had its convulsions 
under the number eight, thus :— 

“Tn 1488 James II. led a battle against his sub- 
jects, by whom he was pursued and assassinated. 

“Tn 1588 Mary Queen of Scots was beheaded. 

“Tn 1688 James II. abdicated the British crown. 

“In 1788 Prince Charles James Stuart, the last 
of the race who made any attempt to recover the 
English crown, died. 

“Here we have cycles of 100 years: 1488, 1588, 
1688, 1788: under the double 8, or double blight, 
the Stuart curse was on; and to finish the whole— 

“In 1808, aged 82, died the last of the Stuarts— 
Cardinal York—and the widow of the Pretender, 
the Countess of Albany, in 1824:—8, and the 
half-number 4 for the wife, the balf-Stuart. 

“ Number six is considered the Roman Catholic 
blight Number. Tarquinus Sixtus was the worst of 
his race. 

“Under Urban the Sixth the great schism of the 
West broke out. 

“ Alexander the Sixth outvied all his predecessors 
in wickedness. 

“ Pius the Sixth was led captive by the French, 
and treated with ignominy and oppression.” 

Now if the spirits have really been correcting 
the received chronology, it is very unfair of 
Mr. Jones to keep the information to himself 
—because all historians state, and most little 
boys know, that Mary Queen of Scots was 
beheaded in February, 1587. Charles James 
Stuart, again, is usually called Charles Edward. 
But who, in the name of Milman, was Tar- 
quinus Sixtus, and what particular ‘ blight ” 
did he bring on Roman Catholicism? We 
cannot avoid an uncomfortable suspicion that 
Mr. Jones has been reading, without very 
clearly appreciating their allusions or their 
Latinity, the famous contemporary lines on 
Alexander VI., of which the final couplet runs 
thus— 

“ Sextus Tarquinius, sextus Nero, sextus et iste; 
Semper sub sextis perdita Roma fuit.” 

To find our old acquaintance, Sextus Tarquin, 
brought before us as the sixth of his house, and 
as an illustration of Papal depravity, is so 
astounding a revelation that we can do no 
more than recommend Lucretia to the immedi- 
ate notice of Exeter Hall. 

On the subject of mediums, whether con- 
nected with mesmerism or spirit-rapping, Mr. 
Jones is very communicative. We read of a 
‘‘medium” whom he employed to discriminate 
between the claims of two rival wet-nurses, 
and of another who possessed the power of 
reading letters applied to the pit of his stomach 
—a faculty which would be of incalculable 
service to any of our friends under civil ser- 
vice or military examinations, who would 
probably clothe themselves at once in his- 
torically-lined inexpressibles. Then we have 
a grand enumeration of eminent mediums. 
At the head, of course, stands the illustrious 
Mr. D. D. Home, who succeeded, we are in- 
formed, in convincing ‘ the innocent mind” of 
Napoleon III., an epithet which we imagine 
the Emperor himself would hardly think a 
compliment. We read also of Miss Fox, “ the 
original medium,” whose exploits in relation to 
the Hydesville knockings in America we 
described some weeks since in our review of 
Mr. Dale Owen. Another great American 
light (Mr. Home, by the way, was “ developed 
in America,”) isa gentleman who rejoices in 
the eminently transatlantic name of Koon. 
But next to Mr. Home appears to rank a 
certain Mr. T. L. Harris, an American and 
‘ta minister by profession, acquainted with 
theological variations and phraseology.” Mr. 
Harris is now in England, and is, we learn, in 
the habit of giving out “utterances,” ‘ which, 








for richness of diction and sublimity of thought 
and true poetry, has (sic) no equal since Milton 
shone and Shakespere sparkled.” We must 
say, however, that we feel rather thankful that 
this sage has not attained greater celebrity, 
partly, of course, out of consideration for 
Milton and Shakespere, and partly from Mr. 
Jones's account of the character of his 
“utterances.” 

_ “Again, his spiritual ideas of man’s enjoyment 
in another world are soaked in connubial joys, and 
though he doubtless does not so intend it, his ideas, 
as abstract principles, may be coolly and anatomically 
examined by old married folks ; but to young persons 
bursting into life, there is a sensuous aura which is 
far from suitable. Scent, perfumes with nectar 
drank from goblets of buttercups, has so little of the 
actual verities of life, of the stern iron grip of 
hunger and thirst, of house-rent, and taxes; that 
his teaching leads to effeminacy, and sentimentalism. 
Let him cultivate the surrounding of those Spirits 
or intelligences which will teach men and women the 
method of breasting the storms of life, of piloting 
the soul along the rough coasts of adversity, of 
assisting their fellows in mental and bodily trouble ; 
thus making them blessed and a blessing. Harris 
the man, and Harris the medium are two; and so 
will we find it with almost all mediums. How 
beautiful the thought, that all the shortcomings of 
mediums, mental or physical, show that we are not 
to put our trust in those ‘ Princes’ among men, but 
in ‘ The Lord God of Hosts.” 

As far as we can make anything of this very 
singular passage, which in grammar, punctua- 
tion, and perspicuity, is a fair specimen of the 
general tone of the book, we should imagine 
that Mr. Harris—as other “ mediums,” such 
as Mahomet, John of Leyden, and Joe Smith, 
have done before him—has discovered that, in 
spite of all the denunciations of materialism in 
which his friend Mr. Jones indulges, the bait 
of a sensual eternity is very requisite for the 
success of anew religion. Our readers will 
observe the unctuous introduction of a text, 
a practice of which Mr. Jones is very fond, 
aud in reference to which we would hint that 
the cause of the spiritualists will not be served 
by burlesquing the most awful names and in- 
cidents of the Bible in their own wretched 
jargon—talking, for instance, of Elisha as “a 
powerful medium,” and applying our Lord’s 
declaration, “ Behold I stand at the door and 
knock,” to the achievements of Messrs. Home 
and Harris. 

Mr. Jones seems indeed to find some 
cause for grief in the condition of his own 
party. It includes, it would appear, some 
faint-hearted recreants, whom he looks upon 
in much the same way as a Cameronian would 
have regarded one of the indulged ministers. 
These gentlemen, the Peckham Abdiel com- 
plains, have ‘run behind into the ditches of 
obscurity, to come out with a straight spine 
and noble bearing when the battle is over and 
won.” In another place we are told that 
when any of these weak brethren writes a 
spiritualist article, he takes care it should 
appear anonymously, and observes “‘ Don’t say 
it was me.” If this complaint be well-founded, 
Mr. Jones should advise his friends of this 
class to put themselves as soon as convenient 
en rapport with the spirit of Lindley Murray. 

As to the manifestations themselves, we 
regret to say that they present very little 
novelty. The celebrated article in “ The 
Cornhill,” from which copious extracts 
appear in the present work, contained quite as 
much as is to be found here. There is this 
important difference, that while the article was 
written with all the ability that might be 
expected from the gentleman to whom it is 
generally ascribed, the book describes occur- 
rences in the style and spirit of a monthly 
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nurse. Over and over again we have the 
accordion moved by spirit power, and playing 
—we know not whether as a delicate compli- 
ment to the great medium—‘ Home, sweet 
Home,” the “‘ pulpy” spirit hands ringing bells 
and scattering flowers, the rapping tables and 
dancing furniture, and the floating Mr. Home 
ascending to make marks upon the ceiling. 

This very uniformity, however, may supply 
us with means of arriving at some definite 
conclusions—we will say at once some general 
—— to phenomena of this description. 

irst, then, we take exception to the very 
inadequate results which spiritualism succeeds 
pe worse The God whom we believe in, 
and whom Christianity reveals, does not 
suspend the laws of nature for nothing. Now 
this is just what the authors of pretended 
miracles always fail to appreciate. Their 
miracles are always destitute of aim and pur- 
pose; mere fantastic exercises of capricious 
power. If our readers would see an ancient 
instance of this, let them turn to any of the 
apoeryphal gospels—‘‘The Gospel of our 
Saviour’s Infancy,” for example ; or to the 
essays of Trench and Ellicott on these spurious 
records. If they would like a more modern 
one, let them learn from the pages of modern 
spiritualism how the mysteries of the unseen 
world were revealed in order to take off a shoe 
or to knot a pocket-handkerchief, to enable 
Mr. Home to seratch the ceiling, or to fling a 
ium leaf at the right ear of Mr. Jones. 
is only one book in the world which 
records credible miracles, because there is only 
one which records miracles with a meanin . 

But not only are we struck by the little 
results. which spiritualism, on its own showing, 
perm 9 about, but at the great opportunities 
which it throws away. Its votaries profess to 
receive constant communications from beings of 
the other world: how is it that they obtain so 
little information about the present? Why 
do the spirits never get ahead of Reuter’s 
telegrams? A letter appeared in the “Times” 
during the period of uncertainty about the 
return of the Prince of Wales, suggesting that 
a little news about the Hero would be 
acceptable. Challenges of this sort are now 
met by a tardy discovery that spirits are not 
omniscient. Well, we will suggest another 
touch-stone. Why does not some enterprising 
“medium” call up poor little Francis Saville 
Kent, and solve for us the dark problem of 
the Road murder? Such a medium would 
obtain the immediate advantage of winning a 
handsome reward, and the ulterior gratification 
of vindicating, in connection with a subject 
of general interest, the truthfulness of his or 
her own pretensions. 

Again, we cannot help remarking the very 
defective evidence on which all these stories 
rest. It is only to privileged and prejudiced 
witnesses that the spirits reveal themselves, 
The “circles” and “sittings” in which 
manifestations take place are always composed 
of the experienced or the credulous. Nothing 
like a public demonstration—not even such as 
those by which Thom of Canterbury and 
Luckie Buchan strove to encourage their 
respective adherents—is ever attempted. No 
spirit-hands ever play on the organ at the 

rystal Palace; the table of the House of 
Commons is never seen trying to climb over 
the Treasury bench; nor have we yet 
encountered Mr. Home floating down the 
Strand on a level with the first-floor windows. 

Even in these private circles, however, the 
more important manifestations seem never to 
take place in broad daylight. Mr. Jones, 
with a perception of the fatal weakness of his 
own case, for which we should scarcely have 











given him credit, tries, by working himself 
into a violent passion, to frighten everybody 
off noticing this point. ‘Let no one,” he 
howls, “‘ disgrace his manhood by lying (the 
italics are not ours) to his fellow-men, and 
assert that darkness is the rule for the produc- 
tion of the evidences of spirit power.” We 
are not going to disgrace our manhood any 
further than may be involved in making 
quotations from Mr. Jones himself. At page 
354 we read that on the evening of May 7th, 
1860, Mr. Home observed, “I am rising, 
but we could not see him ;” his feet were then 
visible before the window ; after which, ‘he 
was floated into the dark.” At page 355 we 
have the account extracted from ‘The 
Cornhill,” which, as many of our readers 
will remember, spoke of Mr. Home as being 
‘“‘dimly visible in semi-darkness.” At page 
338 we find that before the scattering. of 
geranium leaves, to which we have alluded, 
took place, ‘“‘the sounds gave out ‘put out 
the lights,’ which was done.” At page 363, 
before some very remarkable table tricks are 
described, we read ‘ the jet of gas was put out 
by our host.” At page 370 we have a story of 
hands bringing up emblems of truth, supersti- 
tion, &e., for the edification of a lady desig- 
nated as “the Hon. Mrs. ——,” but we find 
that the spirits sagaciously demanded the pre- 
liminary extinction of the lights. ‘‘It was 
twilight” when a number of hands appeared 
to Mr. J.S. Rymer (p. 374). ‘‘The room 
was dark,” when the “spirit-grasp” was 
vouchsafed to the American Judge Edmonds 
(p. 376). “ The light is usually extinguished” 
before the spirits will give one of their concerts 
in the rooms of Mr. Jonathan Koon (p. 418). 
We need not amplify this point. We 
think we have judged Mr. Jones sufficiently 
out of his own mouth, and we would 
only call attention to the fact that even 
the spiritualists do not venture to assert 
that any instance of floating in the air 
has ever taken place except in a darkened 
room. 

Given this condition, and a circle of enthusi- 
astic votaries, and what is there marvellous in 
spiritualist achievements? Let any of our 
readers, for example, recall the manner in 
which Carlotta Grisi used to float across the 
stage as Ariel, and then calculate the effects 
which might be produced by dexterous mani- 


pulation and convenient machinery after ‘‘ the | 


sounds had given out ‘ put out the lights.’” 

Our readers may wonder at our devoting 
this space to demonstrating that an ignorant 
man has written a foolish book. We have 
done so because, from the author’s avowed 
intimacy with various eminent ‘ mediums,” 
we looked upon. it in the light of a spiritualist 
manifesto, and because the miserable supersti- 
tion which a few years ago received a check 
from science and common sense is again raising 
its head among us. Spiritualism, in fact, is 
getting to be a nuisance, and it is time for all 
people of education, intelligence and religioin 
to unite in putting it down. 

That to do this one need not go beyond the 
testimony of its advocates, our dealings with 
Mr. John Jones may evidence. Unfortunately, 
some people, who ought to have known better, 
have attacked the spiritualists by admitting 
their facts, but maintaining that these results 
were brought about by unlawful means. That 
their exploits proceed from the devil, in the 
sense in which every device of human fraud 
and every debasement of human intellect come 
from such a source, we are prepared to 
grant; but to find an exertion of supernatural 
power in this sorry conjuring, is to lower 
oneself to the level of its dupes and apologists. 








If one must look at the rationale of the matter, 
we should be inclined to trace it to that 
proneness to exchange a languid scepticism for 
a grovelling superstition common to all ages of 
luxury, refinement, and irreligion. Not to 
insist on the parallel of France before the 
Revolution, let us remind our readers how 
tome under the Caesars eked out the barren- 
ness of its ‘creed outworn” by predictions, by 
spirit-raisings, and by miracles. To float in 
the air was a trick even then not wholly un- 
known. Simon Magus, if we may credit 
Justin Martyr, attempted it. Suetonius tells 
us of a similar essay at the court of Nero. In 
Juvenal it appears as the consummate device of 
Greek effrontery :— 
“ Ad summam, non Maurus erat, non Sarmata, non Thrax, 
Qui sumsit pennas, mediis sed natus Athenis.” 

It is time to take our leave of Mr. John 
Jones of Peckham. We doubt not that he is 
a most respectable man, and a perfectly sincere 
gobemouche ; but we must be allowed to rank 
his supernatural stories beside the genius of 
Prince Harris, and the profligacy of Pope 
Tarquin. 





MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE NETHER- 
LANDS.* 


SECOND NOTICE. 


Tue three Henrys were almost of the same 
age. The contrast, however, between their 
characters is marked, and nothing could be 
more effective than the manner in which they 
are described by the se of Mr. Motley. 
Henry of Guise, the chief of the House of 
Lorraine, was one of the most turbulent plotters 
of the age. In Paris he was very popular as 
the head of the extreme papistical party. He 
had been the hero of the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew. Henry of Navarre, the Huguenot, 
the Béarnese, the chieftain of the Gascon 
chivalry, the dulce decus et presidium of 
oppressed Protestantism, was, in consequence 
oF the childlessness of Henry III., heir to the 
throne of France. Our historian cannot speak 
of him without rapture :—“‘ At his very name, 
a figure seems to leap forth from the mist of 
three centuries, instinct with ruddy, vigorous 
life. Such was the intense vitality of the 
Béarnese prince, that even now he seems more 
thoroughly alive and recognisable than half 
the actual personages who are fretting their 
hour upon the stage.” His description of him 
is a singularly-eloquent piece of writing, which 
we wish we had space to quote. After pictur- 
ing to us his personal appearance, and having 
alluded to the feats of chivalry which on a 
hundred fields he had displayed, he tells us 
that he “‘had been taught to run about bare- 
headed and bare-footed among the mountains 
and rocks of Bearn, till he became as rugged as 
a young bear and as nimble as a kid. 
Black bread, beef, and garlic were his 
simple fare ; and he was taught by his mother 
and grandfather to hate lies and liars, and to 
read the Bible.” All attempts on the part of 
Henry of Guise to worm himself into the 
friendship of this hero were unavailing ; but, 
despite the prospect of his succession to the 
throne, and his influence among the Hugue- 
nots of France, the embassy from the Nether- 
lands to seek protection against Spain ended 
in entire failure. The envoys were mortified 
by vexatious delays, and soon returned in dis- 
eust; and, fortunately for themselves, for us, 
and for the cause of religious freedom, turned 
their attention to England in their hour of 
need. In October (1584) a grave conference 
was held in the English Council, whether “her 
a History of the United Netherlands. By J. L. Motley, 
D.C.L. 2 Vols. (London: J. Murray.) 
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Majesty should presently relieve the States of 


the Low Countries.” It was determined, after 
some discussion, that if reasonable terms could 
be made with them, they “‘ were not to be left 
to the cruelties of the Spaniards.” Walsing- 


ham appears from the first to have looked for- | 


ward to the struggle with Spain, which ended 
so gloriously in the destruction of the Spanish 
Armada. Burleigh was disposed to temporise. 
Queen Elizabeth, with prescient sagacity, fore- 








spoke French with purity and elegance, but with 
a drawling, somewhat affected accent, saying ‘ Paar 
maa foi; paar le Dieeu vivaant, and so forth, in a 
style which was ridiculed by Parisians, as she some- 


| times, to her extreme annoyance, discovered.” 


saw that some such conflict must sooner or | 


later arise; and when we remember that she 
was fully impressed with this idea, it is difficult 


| protection. 


to realise the painful and almost ludicrous | 


parsimony of which she was guilty. It is 
scarcely possible now-a-days to comprehend it, 
except by remembering that instead of a 
indeed millions, the revenue of England was 
at that time half a million. 

The envoys from the Netherlands waited 
upon Queen Elizabeth at her palace at Green- 
wich, on the 9th of July. Among them were 
Menin, the pensionary of Dort; Falck of Zee- 
land; Paul Buys; Noel de Caron, a diplo- 
matist of experience; the poet-soldier Van der 
Does, the brave defender of Leyden; De 
Gryze, Hersolte, Francis Maalzoon, and three 
legal Frisians, Feitsma, Aisma, and Jongema ; 
and towering above all with commanding 
presence, with broad forehead and cold blue 
eyes, high cheek bones, and copious brown 
beard, stood the stately figure of John of 
Olden-Barneveld. We should be dealing un- 
fairly with our readers if we did not here 
favour them with an extract from Mr. 
Motley :— 


“The commissioners thus described arrived at 
Greenwich stairs, and were at once ushered into the 
palace, a residence which had been much enlarged 
and decorated by Henry VIII. They were received 
with stately ceremony. The presence-chamber 
‘was hung with Gobelin tapestry, its floor strewn 
with rushes. Fifty gentlemen pensioners, with gilt 
battle-axes, and a throng of buffetiers, or beef-eaters, 
in that quaint old-world garb which has survived so 
many centuries, were in attendance, while the 
counsellors of the queen, in their robes of state, 
waited around the throne. 

“ There, in close skull-cap and dark flowing gown, 
was the subtle, monastic-looking Walsingham, with 
long, grave, melancholy face and Spanish eyes. 
There too, white staff in hand, was Lord High 
Treasurer Burleigh, then sixty-five years of age, 
with serene blue eye, large, smooth, pale, scarcely- 
‘wrinkled face and forehead; seeming, with his 
placid, symmetrical features, and great velvet bon- 
net, under which such silver hairs as remained were 
soberly tucked away, and with his long dark robes 
which swept the ground, more like a dignified 
gentlewoman than a statesman, but for the wintry 
beard which lay like a snowdrift on his ancient 
breast. 

“The Queen was then in the fifty-third year of 
her age, and considered herself in the full bloom of 
her beauty. Her garments were of satin and velvet, 
with fringes of pearl as big as beans. A small gold 
crown was upon her head, and her red hair, through- 
out its multiplicity of curls, blazed with diamonds 
and emeralds. Her forehead was tall, her face long, 
her complexion fair, her eyes small, dark, and glitter- 
ing, her nose high and hooked, her lips thin, her 
teeth black, her bosom white and liberally exposed. 
As she passed through the ante-chamber to the 
presence-hall, supplicants presented petitions upon 
their knees. Wherever she glanced, all prostrated 
themselves on the ground. The cry of ‘ Long live 
Queen Elizabeth’ was spontaneous and perpetual ; 
the reply, ‘I thank you; my good people,’ was 
constant and cordial. She spoke to various 
foreigners in their respective languages, being 
mistress, besides the Latin and Greek, of French, 
Spanish, Italian, and German. As the Commis- 
sioners were presented to her by Lord Buckhurst, it 
was observed that she was perpetually gloving and 
ungloving, as if to attract attention to her hand, 
which was esteemed a wonder of beauty. She 


| which she declined. 





Menin, the pensionary of Dort, addressed her 
Majesty, and the Queen replied in French, 
with much brevity and point. They offered 
the sovereignty of the States to her Majesty, 
All she would consent to 
do was to aid them, and take them under her 
The Queen was thinking of how 
to secure any expenditure they occasioned to 
her by safe mortgages, rather than of extending 
her territory, or consolidating a great empire. 
‘Her Majesty,” said Burleigh, ‘ will never 
think of accepting the sovereignty. She will 
assist you in money and men, and must be 
repaid to the last farthing when the war is 
over ; and until that period must have solid 
pledge in the shape of a town in each province.” 

The Queen exaggerated; economy was no 
doubt required, to benefit her country more 
than herself; but it was really so exaggerated 
that it did mischief to the cause she was 
anxious to foster, and has left a blot upon her 
reputation. After much debate and corres- 
pondence, her favourite, the Earl of Leicester, 
was sent to the States. He was accompanied 
by Sir Philip Sydney, appointed to the rank 
of general of cavalry and the governorship of 
Flushing. Though all his contemporaries are 
loud in his praises, the Queen seems to have been 
slow to recognise his shining qualities, and 
indeed, in his own words, ‘apt to interpret 
everything to his disadvantage.” He had 
travelled for three years in Europe, and 
gained the personal regard of such opposite 
characters as Charles [X. of France, Henry of 
Navarre, Don John of Austria, and William 
of Orange. He had lived in courts, a 
and universities. He was in Paris in 1572, 
and narrowly escaped perishing in the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew. Mr. Motley thus 
deseribes him :— 

“Tn the latter part of November, he cast anchor, 
in the midst of a violent storm, at Rammekins, and 
thence came to the city of his government. Young, 
and looking even younger than his years—‘ not 
only of an excellent wit, but extremely beautiful of 
face’— with delicately-chiselled Anglo-Norman 
features, smooth fair cheek, a faint moustache, blue 
eyes, and a mass of amber-coloured hair; such was 
the author of ‘Arcadia’ and the governor of 
Flushing. 

“And thus an Anglo-Norman representative of 
ancient race had come back to the home of his 
ancestors. Scholar, poet, knight-errant, finished 
gentleman, he aptly typified the result of seven 
centuries of civilisation upon the wild Danish 
pirate. For among these very quicksands of storm- 
beaten Walachria that wondrous Normandy first 
came into existence whose wings were to sweep 
over all the high places of Christendom. Out of 
these creeks, lagunes, and almost inaccessible sand- 
banks, those bold freebooters sailed forth on their 
forays against England, France, and other adjacent 
countries, and here they brought and buried the 
booty of many a wild adventure. Here, at a’ later 
day, Rollo the Dane had that memorable dream of 
leprosy, the cure of which was the conversion of 
North Gaul into Normandy, of Pagans into 
Christians, and the subsequent conquest of every 





throne in Christendom from Ultima Thule to Byzan- | 


tium. And now the descendant of those early free- 
booters had come hack to the spot, at a moment 
when a wider and even more imperial swoop was to 
be made by their modern representatives. For the 
sea-kings of the sixteenth century—the Drakes, 
Hawkinses, Frobishers, Raleighs, Cavendishes,—the 
De Moors, Heemskerks, Barendts—all sprung of the 
old pirate-lineage, whether called Englanders or 
Hollanders, and, instinct with the same hereditary 
love of adventure, were about to wrestle with 
ancient tyrannies, to explore the most inaccessible 


| feudal moat, drawbridge, and 


regions, and to establish new commonwealths in 
worlds undreamed of by their ancestors—-to accom- 
plish, in short, more wondrous feats than had been 
attempted by the Knuts and Rollos, Ruries, Rogers, 
and Tancreds, of an earlier age.” 

The Earl of Leicester made a triumphant 
entry into Holland, and, as there existed in 
Holland the warmest affection for the Queen of 
England, he was received with the utmost 
enthusiasm. At Rotterdam and Dort he had 
to make his way ‘ through lines of musketee 
and civic functionaries, amid roaring 
cannon, pealing bells, burning cressets, 
blazing tar barrels, fiery-winged dragons, 
wreaths of flowers, and Latin oratigns.” 
His exultation at all this was unbounded, 
and he so far forgot himself on ue 
occasion as to state that his family had, in the 
person of Lady Jane Grey, his father and 
brother, been unjustly deprived of the crown 
of England. As he was surrounded by spies 
who would not fail to report this foolish boast- 
ing at home, the subsequent apparently capri- 
cious displeasure of Queen Elizabeth may per- 
haps be traced to such untimely and dangerous 
vaunting. The Earl was, much to the annoy- 
ance of the Queen, when she heard it, deno- 
minated “ his excellency,” and was appointed 
governor-general. He showed no reluctance 
in accepting the post. Indeed, he was quite 
prepared to accept more power than was 
offered to him, and—an exclusive aris- 
tocrat at heart — he was especially con- 
cerned that his colleagues in the council 
should not exercise restraint over him, 
especially if any of those colleagues were of 
humble blood. The account of his installation 
at the yo is the last extract we shall give 
from Mr. Motley’s first volume :— 

“ On the 4th of February the ceremony of his inau- 


guration took place, with great pomp and ceremony, 
SS the. Hagte. Tho beantilal, plasld, vilnge: 


capital of Holland wore much the same aspect at 
that day as now. Clean, quiet, spacious streets, 
shaded with rows of whispering poplars and umbra- 
geous limes, broad sleepy canals—those liquid hig h- 
ways along which glided in phantom silence 
bustle, and traffic, and countless cares of a mp | 
population—quaint toppling houses, with tower 
gable; ancient brick churches, with slender spire 
and musical chimes; thatched cottages on the out- 
skirts, with stork-nests on the roofs—the whole 
without fortification, save the watery defences which 
enclosed it with long-drawn lines on every side ; 
such was the Count’s park, or ’s Graven Haage, in 
English called the Hague. 

“Tt was embowered and almost buried out of 
sight by vast groves of oaks and beeches. Ancient 
Badahuennan forests of sanguinary Druids—the 
‘wild wood without mercy’ of Saxon savages, 
where, at a later period, sovereign Dirks and 
Florences, in long succession of centuries, had ridden 
abroad with lance in rest, or hawk on fist; or under 
whose boughs, in still nearer days, the gentle 
Jacqueline had pondered and wept over her sorrows 
—stretched out in every direction between the city 
and the neighbouring sea. In the heart of the 
place stood the ancient palace of the counts, built 
in the thirteenth century by William II. of Holland, 
King of the Romans, with massive brick walls, 
cylindrical turrets, pointed gable and rose-shaped 
windows, and with spacious court-yard, enclosed by 
rtcullis. 

“In the great banqueting-hall of the ancient 
palace, whose cedarn-roof of magnificent timber- 
work, brought by crusading counts from the Holy 
Land, had rung with the echoes of many a gigantic 
revel in the days of chivalry—an apartment one 
hundred and fifty feet long and forty feet high— 
there had been arranged an elevated platform, with 
a splendid chair of state for the ‘ absolute * governor, 
and with a great profusion of gilding and velvet 
tapestry, hangings, gilt emblems, complimentary 
devices, lions, unicorns, and other imposing appur- 
tenances. Prince Maurice, and all the members of 
his house, the States-General in full costume, and 
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all the great functionaries, civil and military, were 
assembled. There was an elaborate harangue by 
orator Menin, in which it was proved, by copious 
citations from Holy Writ and from ancient chronicle, 
that the Lord never forsakes His own ; so that now, 
when the Provinces were at their last gasp by the 
death of Orange and the loss of Antwerp, the 
Queen of England and the Earl of Leicester had 
suddenly descended, as if from heaven, to their 
rescue. Then the oaths of mutual fidelity were 
exchanged between the Governcr and the States, and, 
in conclusion, Dr. Bartholomew Clerk ventured to 
measure himself with the ‘big fellows,’ by pro- 
nouncing an oration which seemed to command 
universal approbation. And thus the Earl was duly 
installed governor-general of the United States of 
the Netherlands.” 





OSBORN’S JAPANESE FRAGMENTS.* 


CapTAIN OsBorn in this neat little volume, 
and in a frank, saiior-like style, has given us 
one or two more glimpses of an extraordinary 
subject. This Japan, this island empire of the 
East, is a perfect Laputa, full of wonders. 
Unknown for centuries to Western Europe, 
then revealed to the cupidity of traders and the 
fanaticism of priests during a portion of the 
sixteenth century, and only the more carefully 
closed against foreigners afterwards—the Land 
of the Day Dawn is a social and political marvel, 
and its recent partial accession to the com- 
munion of nations resembles the effect of intro- 
ducing a tropical or arctic animal or biped 
into the English domestic homestead. The 
Japanese seem to have been meant expressly 
to contradict all our theories and easy general- 
isations. They are Easterns, but they are 
brave to rashness. They are Asiatics, but 
they have a most exalted sense of honour. 
They have a most robust national life, and 
individually and collectively are a people well 
worth knowing. Japan is governed probably 
better than half the nations of Europe. While 
their originality is almost beyond suspicion, 
they seem to have attained some of the most 
important of our political and social institu- 
tions. That great discovery which escaped | 
the wisdom of Greece and Rome, the division 
of the temporal and spiritual power, they have | 
had for centuries. ‘The Taikoon is emperor, | 
and the Mikado, pope, and neither is quite in- | 
dependent of the other. But the alleged | 
feudal system reported to exist there, is one of | 
the most extraordinary of their analogies | 
to us :— 


5 ae) , nee, | 
“The entire empire,” says Captain Osborn, “is 

















said to be divided into sixty-eight great provinces, | 
all but five of which are ruled over by feudal 
princes, who, even in our day, exercise despotic | 
sway within their borders.” 
No crushing centralisation here, but plenty | 
of life and fire, as the following testifies. It 
occurred last year :— 

«“ A hostile prince directed his retainers to cut off 
one who is at {present regent to the young Taikoon. 
They failed, although they wounded the regent, in 
consequence of the devotion of his own guard. The 
assailants fled, followed by the imperial forces. A 
few only escaped; and such was the desperate valour 
of these men, that as any one of the retreating party 
fell through wounds er fatigue, their comrades 
decapitated them, in order that no evidence should 
be forthcoming to inculpate their chief. The next 
stage in the tragedy is the ‘ happy despatch’ of the 
unsuccessful nobles.”—(P. 107.) 

This might appear to be taken from the 
history of Scotland or France 500 years ago, 
except that our Christian nobles would cer- 
tainty not have been so punctilious about sur- 
viving an abortive insurrection as the Japanese. 

One of their most interesting traits is their 

* Japanese Fragments, with Fac-similes of IUustrations by 


Artists of Yedo. By Captain Sherard Osborn, C.B. 
‘Bradbury and Evans.) 








intense curiosity. This struck travellers in the 
sixteenth century, as it does now. They are 
never tired of asking pertinent questions. Old 
Koempfer had experience of this tendency. He 
Says :— 

“The Emperor, who hitherto sat among the 
ladies, almost opposite to us, did now draw nearer, 
and sate himself down on our right. Then he 
ordered us to take off our capha or cloak, then to 
stand upright, that he might have a full view of us, 
again to walk, to stand still; to compliment each 
other, to jump, to dance, to play the drunkard, to 
read Dutch, to paint, to sing, to put our cloaks on 
and off. He asked us how we took leave of our 
friends, parents, or a mistress; how we scolded one 
another, and how we made up our differences and 
got friends again.”—Koempfer’s “Japan,” cap. xxiv. 

Again, Lord Elgin’s testimony is most de- 
cisive :—‘t On the whole, I never treated with 
people who seemed to me, within the limits of 
their knowledge, to be more reasonable” (p. 
135). 

They have guide-books for their journeys, 
and fans, which answer the same purpose, with 


‘the routes and distances marked on them. 


Their horse shoes are made of straw, and even 
cottonand silk ; and, to conclude, some of their 
customs are at least peculiar. Here is a picture 
of conjugal happiness :— 

“Under a porch a man and his wife are enjoying 
a tub of warm water inthe open air. He is seated 
on the rim of the tub with his legs in the water; 
his wife, a fine buxom young woman, is busy with 
a bundle of flax, instead of a sponge, rubbing down 
his back. Both are just as they came into the 
world, and evidently as indifferent to their neigh- 
bours as their neighbours to them—(P. 101). 

Capt. Osborn is quite justified in his remark 
that ‘‘this is contrary to our ideas of pro- 
priety.” But we cannot but think how 
pointless to a Japanese philosopher would be 
the story of Lady Godiva, and what a strange 
people he would consider the English for their 
wrath with ‘ Peeping Tom.” 

In conclusion, we would say. that the 
‘* illustrations by artists of Yedo” are most 


| interesting, from their quaint originality, and 
| that the Japanese are quite ready to satirise 


their own foibles—another proof of a strong 
people—and bring to the task a considerable 
power of caricature. 


WAYS AND WORDS OF MEN OF 
LETTERS.* 


| SomE years ago Mr. Pycroft published a good 


book about cricket. It was written in the 
best public-school style ; that is, it was genial, 


| practical, and not offensively muscular. It 


contained some original views, all the me- 
chanical knowledge requisite, and a great deal 
of common sense. Seeing that cricket divides 
with rowing the monopoly of physical educa- 
tion, about which we now make so much fuss, 
a satisfactory work of the kind is not without 
acertain value. Remembering this, and not 
having in the interval renewed our acquaint- 
ance with the author, we took up the present 
volume with rather sanguine expectations. 
We may as well say at once that we have been 
entirely ‘disappointed. 

In order to ascertain his intentions, and the 
point of view from which he wished his per- 
formance to be criticised, we turned to the 
preface. We at once got out of our depth. 
The very first words are as follows :—‘: To 
explain the plan and intention of this book— 
in these days of Bicgraphy Letters and Memoirs 
—a reader, who would make himself familiar 
with the minds and manners of illustrious men, 
has many of the same advantages as if he had 





* Ways and Words of Men of Letters. By the Rev, James 
Pycroft, B.A. (London: Booth.) 
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lived and moved within their highly-favoured 
circle.” Now, without inquiring whether this 
is English or not, we will ask, What does it 
mean? The punctuation here is that given in 
the book; but, being determined to do the 
author all justice, we have tried every possible 
alteration of the stops, in case the obscurity 
should be owing to their interposition. No 
such thing. We were therefore driven to 
guessing ; and in the exercise of a—we trust— 
successful spirit of divination, we fancy that 
we have extracted the information, that the 
biography of a man is likely to make us better 
acquainted with him. But this is only a not 
abstruse fact, instead of a sufficient clue to the 
purpose of the work. Fortunately there is a 
second preface in the shape of a preliminary 
chapter. By comparing the two, and by 
supposing an aposiopesis after the words quoted, 
and by giving due weight to such a passage 
as—‘* Happy is the man who can glean from 
a quarto volume as many useful facts as will 
fill twenty pages,” we have grounds for 
expecting extracts from the author's common- 
place book bearing upon’ and enforcing the 
habits necessary for literary success. 

The more the nature of a book allows of 
digression, the more necessary it is in the main 
to preserve the original intention. Make your 
circle as large as you like, but still keep ita 
circle. Let us be able on the completion of 
any part of our journey to look back and see 
that our route, however zigzag, has been in 
the right direction. A digression should 
always retain something of the character of an 
illustration. It should, however remotely, 
throw a light upon the object in view. But 
when an author, at the occasion of a chance 
word, starts aside to make irrelevant remarks 
about irrelevant people, the result is a jumble 
as wearisome as it is useless. We will open 
the present volume at random, and take, say 
the eighth chapter (we might take almost any 
other), headed ‘ Plagiarism.” Through the 
first six pages Mr. Pycroft trots along steadily 
enough, without even pricking his ears, until 
he shies at Sterne; then off he goes helter- 
skelter, with the bit between his teeth. As he 
hurries us through the remaining eleven pages, 
we get a glimpse of the Duke of Wellington, 
Sydney Smith, Sterne, Edmund Burke, Charles 
Lambe, Coleridge, Fielding, Dr. Johnson, Sir 
Walter Scott, Gil Blas, the Bishop of Lincoln, 
Thurlow, Wilberforce, Legh Richmond, 
Hannah More, the Shepherd of Salisbury 
Plain, Sir H. Davy, Sir Samuel Romilly, Swift, 
Bishop Watson, George III., Thomas Jackson, 
Bacon, Boyle, Locke, Newton, Lord Brougham, 
Pascal, Sir M. Hale, and Mr. Pycroft. This is 
pretty well, considering the space. But it is 
nothing compared to the variety of questions 
to which they owe their introduction. Amongst 
these are the association of genius with moral 
grandeur, indecency in expression (which 
includes cursing and swearing in print), in- 
firmity of p , the want of moral object in 
the ‘‘ Heart of Mid-Lothian,” the superiority of 
faith to genius, the pictorial uses of religion, 
the rhetorical uses of ditto, the propriety of 
religion in general, theimpropriety of scepticism, 
the tendency of Dissenters to eventual con- 
formity, and, last not least, the superior gentility 
of Sir W. Scott, which is asserted by the author 
asa climax to the whole in a short and very 
emphatic sentence. Now supposing that the 
discussion and solution of the above questions 
did teach something of the habits and opinions 
of men of letters, and thereby assist the reader 
to lay down a rule of conduct for himself, we 
very much doubt if it would not cost him far 
more mental effort to separate and digest a 


| meal of such varied and incongruous diet, 
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bolted too in such an inconceivable hurry, 
than ‘‘to fill twenty pages with useful facts 
gleaned from a quarto volume.” We will 
waive the minor point as to whether either the 
Duke of Wellington or King George UI. can 
fairly be called men of letters. 

As far as connectedness goes, the above is a 
fair sample of the whole. The arrangement, 
such as it is, must be attributed more to some 
association of ideas in the mind of Mr. Pycroft 
than to any very evident relation between 
succeeding parts. The phrases ‘ with regard 
to,” ‘as to,” ‘‘ on the subject of,” ‘ another 
instance of,” “this will naturally suggest,” 
soften down any abruptness in the transitions. 
Skipping even no more than a couple of lines 
is rendered impossible; or, if ventured upon, 
can only be done at the risk of laying down 
the book with some such impression as that 
Lord Brougham had in early life a violent 
passion for bell-ringing and dancing, and that 
Bunyan wrote an excellent letter of advice to 
Zackary Macaulay on the subject of the edu- 
cation of hisson. Should one be short-sighted 
and overlook a full-stop, the result will be 
nearly the same. 

When between his anecdotes and quotations 
Mr. Pycroft sets himself to work in person to 
enunciate his truths at some length, this par- 
ticular inconvenience is of course avoided. But 
even there we have to object tothe very question- 
able worth of some of the truths themselves. 
Take, for instance, what he says about poetry. 
He states that it is in less demand now than 
at former periods. So let it be. But amongst 
other reasons he gives the following :—“ That 
we are tired of all the old similes, apostrophes, 
turns, and trickeries of verse.” The proof or 
illustration of this is that two schoolmasters of 
his acquaintance—does Mr. Pycroft select 
gentlemen of this profession as exponents of 
public taste ?—actually would not allow their 
boys to fill up their Latin verses with such 
tags as ‘‘ Hippocrene,” ‘ Castalia,” or ‘ad 
sidera jactans.” We are quite willing to agree 
with the schoolmasters. We should certainly 
tear up the exercise of any fifth form, who 
showed up anything of the kind. But what, 
in the name of common sense, have the gradus- 
phrases of a copy of Latin longs and shorts to 
do with the decline of our taste for poetry ? 
Even if we allow Mr. Pycroft his illustration, 
would he give the name of poetry at all to a 
composition, where these ‘old similes, apos- 
trophes, turns, and tricks,” were much used ? 
We are tired of poetry, he says, because we 
are tired of these. If this proved anything, it 
would prove simply that we had acquired a 
purer taste, and were more likely to appreciate 
real poetry. The whole thing is too absurd 
for argument. It is perhaps worth noting 
that in default of these aids to inspiration, Mr. 
Pycroft finds poetry very much more difficult 
to write. Another reason put forward is that 
‘The face of Dame Nature has been so often 
drawn—so frequently has the old lady sat for 
her likeness, in every mood and humour, &c., 
that it is hard to make the old lady look fresh 
and interesting any more.” We submit that, 
as far as any meaning is concerned, the two 
sentences, ‘‘ her face has been so often drawn,” 
and ‘‘so frequently has she sat for her like- 
ness,” might have been compressed into 
one. Moreover, what has Dame Nature done 
that she should be patronised in this convivial 
way? If the author is accounting for an 
important fact, he might as well say what he 
has to say seriously ; though, indeed, we can 
scarcely believe him to be serious ; for can he 
be ignorant that in the present century, of all 
others, there is scarcely a recognised poet who 








nature, as fresh and as vivid as those 
of the old masters of song? ‘The lau- 
reate’s descriptions of external objects;. of 
lawn and mountain, sun and sky, move'even 
the least fanciful reader almost as much as‘ the 
very sight of the things themselves. 
There can be no greater proof than this 
of vivid word-painting. The proposition 
itself, that poetry is more scarce and less 
appreciated, may be left to the judgment 
of our readers. We will merely observe that 
on the former point Mr. Pycroft seems to 
contradict himself when in another place he 
op lies to the present time the saying of 

effrey, that there are ten thousand good 
verses published annually. If thatis a scarcity, 
we should like to know what a plenty is. One 
more illustration, and we have done. The 
efficacy of varied reading in giving a 
command of language, is impressed upon us, 
quite seriously, by the consideration that 
people will, “after a smattering of 
church architecture, designate one friend 
as a specimen of Early English, another as 
Decorated, another as Gothic; and perhaps, 
after a month at geology, they will speak of 
peculiarities of character as ‘cropping out.’ ” 
Now, in the first place, we demur to such a silly 
abuse being called a command of language. 
In the second, we don’t believe that anybody 
could under any circumstances be fool enough 
to talk in this way, except as a joke—-and a 
very bad one it would be. In the third place, 
we are quite sure, if they did, not a soul would 
understand them. 

How much better it would have been if Mr. 
Pycroft had presented us with his materials in 
the form of a common-place book, “ pur et 
simple,” without any attempt at connectedness, 
A title at the head of each extract and a 
index at the end of the whole, would have 
enabled the reader to find what he wanted 
without risk of confusion. But we suppose 
this plan would not have been ambitious 
enough. Human nature, or, more properly, 
authors’ nature, abhors mere paste and scissors 
work. They do not remember how many 
dangers they escape when they have neither 
to propound views nor write English. The 
sentence which we have quoted as beginning 
the preface is not more clumsy and obscure 
than a great many others. This is particularly 
awkward for a writer on style. Readers are 
disinclined to accept the opinions of a man 
whose practice betraysso slight an acquaintance 
with his subject. In this case, as in others, 
example is far better than precept. 





BOLLAERT’S ANTIQUITIES OF SOUTH 
AMERICA.* 
A xsoox like that of Mr. Bollaert, which 
possesses neither an index nor table of contents, 
is a trial of temper, and when we add that it 
is ill-constructed and not divided into chapters, 
with its separate divisions only imperfectly 
indicated by partial headings, the reader will 
be satisfied that this rudis indigestaque moles is 
not of the most attractive nature. Peru, 
Bolivia, Sarapaca, Chili, Equador, and New 
Granada, form the subjects of the work, which 
really contains much interesting matter, 
geographical, statistical, political, and ethno- 
logical, scattered over its closely-printed pages. 
While the author confines himself to plain 
speech, his style is clear enough ; but whenever 
he attempts fine writing he becomes turgid, 
and passes the limits which divide sense 
from absurdity. We will content ourselves 
with one sample ; he is describing Lima, ‘‘ the 
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heaven of women, the purgatory of men, and 
the hell of jackasses ” (p. 137), and thereupon 
follows this grandiloquent passage :— 


“Let the unsuspecting youth, particularly if he 
be a foreigner, beware in particular of the Calle 
dell Peligro, the street of danger—not from the 
stiletto, but from sparkling eyes, beautiful figures, 


and small feet ; and, if he understands Spanish, he - 


will be enchanted with syren song of the Zimena. 
Stevenson says that portion of the Plaza allotted to 
the flower-sellers is appropriately called the Calle 
dell Peligro, for here the gentle fair resort, and their 
gallant swains watch the favourable op omg 8 
presenting to them the choicest gifts of Flora. Thi 
locality, at an early hour in the morning, is tral 
enchanting. The fragrance of the flowers, their 
beauty and quality, and the concourse of lovely 
women, persuade a stranger that he has found the 
muses wandering in gardens of delight! The 
charming climate near the coast, the vicinity to the 
mountains, where all climates may be found, from 
the ever-during snow to perpetual sunshine, send 
their abundant and rich produce to this cornucopia. 
of Ceres and Pomona.” 

The legends of the Chibchas, or Muiscas, are 
of considerable interest. One of them points 
to the universal tradition of the deluge, in 
which few nations have been found wanting. 
Chibchasum, angry at the excesses of the 
inhabitants of the table-land of Bogota, caused 
the waters of the Sabé and Jibito to deluge 
the country. The Chibchas implored Bochica’s 
pardon, who appeared at sunset on a rainbow, 
and throwing down a rod of gold made a 
breach at Jequendano, and the waters went 
down (p. 13). We have also a legend of an 
American Atlas, for Bochica compelled Chib- 
chasum to bear the burthen of the earth, and 
when the demon, tired of being in one position, 
shifts the weight from one shoulder to the 
other, according to his care in hoisting so is 
the intensity of the earthquake. = , 

The worship of the sun was maintained in 
a sanguinary and dramatic manner, with 
processions and solemn dances, and the sacrifice 
of young prisoners. Adorationand offerings were 
also made tothe lakes. There was an excellent 
custom of these people, which editors of 
newspapers would be glad now-a-days to 
revive towards subscribers who are not punctual 
in their payments. ‘The Usaque sent a 
messenger witha jaguar bred for this purpose, 
which was tied to the door of the debtor, who 
had to feed it as well as the messenger until 
the debt was paid” (p. 17). The slave slaying 
of the Romans, and widow burning of the 
Brahminical ritual, were here amplified, for 
with the Usaques were burned their favourite 
wives and a number of their retainers. 

It is a matter of dispute from what quarter 
Peru was colonised, whether from the West, 
with Easter Island as a stepping stone, or by 
Tartars or Teztucans, from Asia, by way of 
Bhéring’s Straits. There is an undoubted 
resemblance prevailing between the Esqui- 
maux and Tierra dell Fuegans, between the 
western inhabitants of South America and the 
aborigines of Van Dieman’s Land, and between 
the people of eastern South America and the 
African Hottentots—a fact of primary impor- 
tance, if we are to accept the opinion of Sir 
H. Rawlinson, that physiognomy is a more 
accurate test of the origin of a people than 
philology. There are Carib affinities, how- 
ever, with the Mniscas of Bogota. 

The Isthmus of Panama is destined to form 
the great highway between the Atlantic and. 
Pacific Oceans, and also to Australia, while 
good coal is found on Vancouver's Island, 
to facilitate the employment of steamers. _ 

The Panama railway is 47 poet yee 
long ; enger trains run over it In 
ee i in five. During the first 
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four years 121,820 passengers passed ; upwards 
of thirty four millions sterling of gold ae of 
silver, nearly six millions, was conveyed across 
it. Almost all the indigo and cochineal is 
now sent over the Panama railway, reaching 
England in less than thirty days; while, if 
sent by Cape Horn it would take four months. 
Coal, timber, guano, munitions of war, oars, 
heayy machinery, whale oil, cocoa, peruvian 
bark, are transported over the line. It has 
reduced the passage between England and 
British Columbia from six months to forty 
days, and its advantages to the trade of the 
west coast of America is incalculable, in 
conjunction with the West Indian Mail and 
Pacific Steam Navigation Companies, both 
lines ing most efficient steamers. 

In Western Veraquas, very curious painted 
stone monuments, tombs, and other remains of 
the ancient tribe of the Dorachos are found, 
covered with fantastic figures and representa- 
tions of natural objects, differing entirely from 
the oo of Mexico, or those of Central 
America. ge quantities of gold images, of 
beasts and birds, gilded breastplates, and 
trinkets, have been found in the Indian 
graves in the Chiriqui district; bats, frogs, 
eagles, or sacred macaws, armadillos, and 
small bees. Such ornaments, it is sad to 
reflect, led to the monstrous cruelties inflicted 
by Pizarro and his Spanish brigands. At 
Leiva, in New Granada, there are considerable 
remains of a vast temple of the sun, built by 
the ancient Indians—a circle of pillars, anda 
large rectilinear building ; idols, caves, tombs 
guarded by colossal tigers, and calendar pillars 
of basalt, are also found, with vast stone tables 
forhuman sacrifice, inscribed with hieroglyphies 
which record a heaven of animals, and trans- 
formation of deities into rams and bulls, which 
reminds us of the Egyptian mythology. The 
hieroglyphical calendar, composed of toads, 
snails, snakes, baskets, circles, and rude char- 
acters, bears a similar analogy. 

At Puerto Vigo the inhabitants had a 

i estimation of beauty. They bored 
their nostrils, lips, ears, and cheeks for 
jewelled rings, drew their front teeth, and 
inted their bodies black. A Zambo element 
1s found in the populations of Esmeraldas, 
Rioverde, and Incamez, for, according to tra- 
dition, a cargo of negro slaves escaped from 
the wreck of a Spanish ship, murdered all the 
men of the district, and married their wives 
and daughters (p. 82). In the tombs of 
Peruvians are found mirrors of the Gallinazo 
and Inca stone, the latter a composite metal ; 
ornaments, pens, Inca-zodiacs, weapons, and 
gold masks, but none more curious than the 
relic found in the temple of the Virgins of the 
Sun, inscribed with a Maltese cross (p. 146). 

The author deals not only in traditions, 
legends, and archeology, but gives us very 
curious historic memorials of the Incas and 
dynasties of the upper west coast of South 
America. His information on the geography 
of the country is minute, and of high value, 
being founded on personal exploration of the 
various countries. He takes us along the 
burning, sandy, saline, desert plains ; mounts 
the Andean la‘leras; investigates the porphyrite 
coast of Iquique ; rests in the salt-built houses 
of La Noria; passes under the shadow of 
haunted hills or sculptured rocks; wanders 
over places thickly sown with gold dust, metals, 
and precious jewels ; startles herds of number- 
less alpacas and llamas, and wild droves of 
vieunas and chinchillas; he is attacked by 
condors, discovers new volcanoes, watches the 
icy peaks of the Andes, sharply cut against a 
cloudless sky of the colour of deep indigo; he 
loiters in the fascinating streets of Lima, talks 





of Pizarro and his bloody deeds in Peru, muS® 
on the old weird worship of the Indians amo” 
the temple ruins and sacred groves of New 
Granada, and finally bids us farewell among 
the savage Patagonians and Centaur-like 
riders of the Pampas. With a convenient 
arrangement of its multifarious contents, and 
the addition of an index and division into 
chapters, the volume would lose its present 
chaotic appearance, that at first sight gives an 
impression of want of care and method, which 
its intrinsic value on a closer inspection is 
found not to deserve. 





MEMOIRS, BIOGRAPHICAL AND HIS- 
TORICAL, OF BULSTRODE WHITE- 
LOCKE.* 


WHITELOCKE occupies no insignificant place 
among the statesmen of the Commonwealth. 
During that stormy period he held several public 
posts, and held them honourably. He was a 
man of great energy, but of extreme caution ; 
of private integrity, and of as much public 
virtue as was compatible with the maintenance 
of sixteen children. He would never wit- 
tingly have done a dirty action, but his 
conscience generally allowed him to walk on 
the broad road of expediency, and did not 
often require him to ascend those sublime 
heights of virtue which are unscaleable by 
ordinary mortals. The man who was thrice 
married, and had so large a family of children 
that the queen of Sweden exclaimed to him, 
‘t Par Dieu, vous étes incorrigible,” had given 
too many hostages to fortune to risk the loss of 
her fayour. Not that Whitelocke was cowardly 
or mean-spirited—to affirm that would be 
impossible, in the face of his noble resolution 
with regard to Hollis, and his courage in 
declining to draw up the charge against 
Archbishop Laud; but he was simply not a 
hero, and had no taste for confiscation or 
martyrdom. It required no common skill in 
those days for a man of Whitelocke’s position 
and feelings to avoid the slough and the pitfall 
between which he was critically p . A 
lover of law, he was among the first to denounce 
the unconstitutional acts of the king; a lover 
of precedent and monarchy, he was but ill at 
ease among root and branch reformers and 
republicans. Once he was fairly duped by 
Charles, being weak enough to place reliance 
on the royal word, but he was generally ex- 
tremely prudent, and far too wary to be taken 
at a disadvantage. Most of our readers will 
remember the remarkable conversation that 
took place one November night in St. James’s 
Park between Cromwell and the Lord Com- 
missioner—how Cromwell flatters him at the 
outset, and gradually attempts to draw forth 
his opinion of the step he was then proposing 
to take. After much winding round the point 
and many prudent remarks on the part of 
Whitelocke, the Lord Generalabruptly exclaims, 
‘* What if a man should take upon him to be 
king?” The reply is eminently characteristic 
of Whitelocke. Although high in the favour 
and service of the republic, he does not venture 
to hint that such an act would be one of 
treason against it, but contents himself with 
quietly remarking that the title of king would 
be of no advantage, as Cromwell possessed 
already full kingly power; that, ‘as things 
now are,” he doubts whether it will be for his 
good ; that it would alienate friends who have 
undergone all hazards for the sake of a com- 
monwealth, and from the belief, in which he 
thinks them much mistaken, that under such 
a government ‘they shall enjoy more liberty 





* Memoirs, Biographical and Historical, of Builstrode 
Whitelocke. By R. H. Whitelocke. (Routledge and Co.) 





and right, both as to their spiritual and civil 
concernments, than they shall under a 
monarchy ;” and the wily lawyer concludes 
by suggesting that Cromwell should make a 
private treaty with the King of Scots, by which 
he says, ‘‘ you may secure yourself and your 
friends and their fortunes; you may make 
yourself and your posterity as great and per- 
manent, to all human ae gro as ever any 
subject was, and provide for your friends ; you 
may put such limits to monarchical power as 
will secure our spiritual and civil liberties ; 
and you may secure the cause in which we are 
all engaged.” We can imagine the dignified 
contempt with which Cromwell must have 
listened to such counsel, and do not wonder 
that his intimacy grew cool for a time, and 
that “he no longer consulted his legal friend 
so frequently.” Some years afterwards, when 
the times had cha , Whitelocke’s views 
changed also, and he urged Cromwell to assume 
the title of king. ‘ Great despondency as to 
the future,” says the author of this memoir, 
‘‘ must have determined Cromwell to a refusal 
that in reality sealed England’s destinies, and 
paved the way for the overthrow of his party.” 
It is generally possible to distinguish between 
the man who changes his views from deliberate 
conviction and the man who, in changing 
them, is swayed by motives of expediency ; it 
is especially easy to do so in the case of White- 
locke, for the narrative of his life is full of 
humiliating proofs of subserviency to the 
times. Often he tries hard to avoid degrada- 
tion, but is seldom successful. As one of the 
Commissioners of the Great Seal, he was 
required to be present at the trial of the king, 
but he escaped into the country. On the 
1st of February, however—we quote from the 
memoir— Whitelocke was deeply humiliated 
by the compulsion put upon him. In common 
with many , he had to declare 
in a circuitous re the late — con- 
cessions respecting the proposed treaty of peace 
had been inadeq pee and unsatisfactory. Had 
he refused, he would have been instantly ex- 
pelled.” After this he was desired to draw up 
the Act of Abolition. He requested to be 
excused, but was compelled to yield at last. 
Yet it must be recorded to Whitelocke’s honour 
that when, as one of the councillors of state, he 
was required to subscribe the test for approving 
all that the Parliament had done with respect 
to the execution of the king and the abolition 
of the House of Peers, he deliberately refused 
to sign the paper. It has amused us to see 
how Mr. Whitelocke salves over the humilia- 
tions of his ancestor. When the lawyer was 
forced to swear that he would uphold the 
“Solemn League and Covenant,” his bio- 
grapher says:—‘‘ Of a naturally grave and 
religious temperament, Whitelocke must have 
sighed at thus being made a Presbyterian 
against his will, and converted by the dire 
exigencies of party ;” and in another place, in 
endeavouring to rid his hero from the plague- 
spot of fanaticism, he taints him with hypocrisy 
instead :—* If not actually disgusted with the 
ultra-religious tendencies of his own party, he 
could not sanction them in his heart, so neither: 
could he openly thwart and oppose them. 
It is only justice to Whitelocke to say that he 
threw off the yoke as soon as he possibly could, 
and would play a rubber of whist or go out 
hunting and fishing for the sake of recreation, 
like any other country gentleman, as soon as 
circumstances permitted the indulgence.” Once 
again’ we shall allow the biographer to palliate 
Whitelocke’s shortcomings as best he may. 
The following passage refers to his connection 
with the party of Sir Harry Vane :— 
“Whitelocke, with a mind incensed against the 
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wilful and intemperate course of England’s rulers, | tion under Ingolf (p. 52), and as their dialect | against good taste excepted, such as “in- 
may have clutched, in a moment of despondency, | has been preserved pure to this day, it forms | describable ecclesiastical daubs and other 


at the faint image of power, now dimly assuming | 
an indistinct outline ; or he may have seen some sign | 
of superior energy in the half-developed Inde- 
endent party, and deemed their rise imevitable. 
Vhatever his motives,—and they were doubtless 
strong, when he could thus dally with violent men 
like Vane, violent though sincere and honest,— one fact 
remains to plead in extenuation. He had a large 
family, and had little time left him to make provision 
for their future settlement in the world; he had 
moreover lost the prime of life through the in- 
ternecine contentions that hitherto had blighted has 
prospects, and was partly convinced that the cause 
of monarchy was lost for many a year tocome. He 
looked around him, and saw no king to rule; he 
would hear, at least, what plan republicans and 
Fifth-Monarchy men—or by whatever name fanatics 
of Vane’s stamp were then called—had to propose. 
Again, for the sake of others, of those nearest and 
dearest to him, he found it expedient, after the 
danger he had just parried, to stand well with all 
the world, as far as this lay in his power. Acting 
as he did, not exclusively as a Parliamentarian, but 
as the father of a family and whose wife’s health 
gave no promise of long life, or even survivorship, 
what moderate man of the present day would throw 
the first stone at him? Is there any liberal thinker 
that does not coincide with a declaration he often 
made, that the first and most sacred duty of a man 
is to take care of his own family? To this duty 
patriotism, under certain circumstances, must yield.” 
To many a public man it has proved the 
worst inisfortune to meet with a biographer, 
and although Mr. Whitelocke has given the 
world a readable and instructive memoir, it 
may well be doubted whether he has conferred 
any honour on the Lord Commissioner by so 
domg. The bdok in itself is an acquisition to 
our literature, and affords much interesting 
information which will be new to most readers, 





ICELAND, ITS VOLCANOES, GEYSERS 
AND GLACTERS.* 


Seneca, in a prophetic strain, foretold that 
the time should come when ‘nec sic terris 
ultima Thule.” The first reliable notice of 
that old marvel of geographers was furnished 
incidentally by Saxo Grammaticus, and more 
practically by Garda, a Swede, who in 864 
wintered on the ‘ Island,” and on his return 
home related his discovery of a strange people, 
who spoke a northern language, were Chris- 
tians, and, probably, the descendants of a 
Celtic immigration in the 5th century. The 





mere conjecture that Iceland was peopled by 
British or Irish settlers (p. 54), imparts a keen 


the standard of the Scandinavian language ; 


|it is the original Norse, while Denmark, 


Sweden, and Norway, have acquired no’slight 
tinge of the Teutonic. The early settlers 
declared that the rivers swarmed with fish, 
and “the grass dropped butter” (p. 51). 
In a.p. 981 Christianity was introduced, and 
established in a.p. 1000, the first school dating 
from the middle of the 11th century; within 
fifty years Bishop Islief introduced the Roman 
character instead of Runes; in 1264 the 
island became subject to Norway, when no 
man was allowed to possess more land than he 
could surround by fire in one day, but in 1387 
was transferred to Danish rule. The Bene- 
dictine monks of Thingryra were a very 
learned community. Ara Frode, in the 
11th century, compiled an Icelandic Doomsday. 
The Icelandic Scalds wandered over Europe, 
the Holy Land, and northern shores of Africa 
(p. 61). Snoro Sturleson, one of the compilers 
of the ‘* Edda,” and historian of Norway, in his 
‘“* Heimskringla,” p. 129, and Jon Ericksen, 
were Icelanders ; and literary societies of great 
merit have maintained to the present time the 
old reputation of the islanders for attachment 
to their national history and general literature. 
There is an amusing anecdote on record that 
the Althing, or National Assembly, vented their 
anger against a piratical king of Denmark, by 
decreeing that there should be as many lam- 
poons written against him as there were head- 
lands in his country (p. 90). Gunhbiérn first 
discovered the mountains of Greenland, a 
name given by way of a political euphemism 
to that country by Eric the Red in 986 
(p. 571), who subsequently made a landing on 
Labrador (p. 59), and at Vine Land, probably 
the site of New York. 

The tall stature, the fair hair, the florid 
complexion, and frank open countenance of 
the Icelanders are proofs of their Scandinavian 
origin; but leprosy, pulmonary complaints, 
meagre diet, and an ungenial climate, render 
them short-lived. Butter, milk, dried cod’s 
head, and Iceland moss are their staple food 
(bread being imported from Europe), turf 
their common fuel. Huge masses of ice forming 
a compact belt of 30 miles in breadth, drifted 
from Greenland, causing not only intense cold, 
and destroying the grass crops (p. 25), but 
frequently bringing over polar bears, which 
inflict great losses among the cattle (p. 40). 
On the other hand, near Buda, the Gulf 


relish to any work relating to that distant | Stream renders the climate temperate, and 
island. Columbus, according to Humboldt, | floats up masses of drift timber, which form 
in his voyage from Bristol, in 1447, visited | building materials and bituminous wood (sur- 
Iceland. It is curious to turn to a country | turbrand) used as fuel (p. 190). Reindeer 
one-fifth larger than Ireland, and yet possessing | abound; but there are no forests, the birch trees 
a population of not more than 50,000 persons, seldom exceeding ten feet in height. The popu- 
who are divided into only two classes, that of | lation is spread round the fiords in marshy 
fishermen and the pastoral ; the latter export | valleys, where the rank grass supports the 
knitted stockings and mittens to Denmark; | cattle and fiocks, but the majority are scattered 
wool, dried cod, kippered salmon, eider down, | over detached cottages and farms. Vast death- 
oil and tallow form the other products (p. | like solitudes, tracts of lava and voleanic sand ; 
312). The simple parish priest in coarse | mountains covered with snow and glaciers 
woollen jacket and trousers, and boots of hide, | (yokulls), and burning below with internal 
mows grass, digs turf, and shoes horses, a | fires and gloomy lakes, extending over one- 
smithy being attached to every parsonage. | tenth of the surface, form the desert and in- 
Many of the peasantry can talk Latin, the | accessible interior. Such is the nature of the 
study of which they combine, during the long | country which was till recently illustrated only 
winter when their cottages are snowed up, | by the travelsof Dr. Henderson, Von Troil, Bar- 
with the recitation of national ballads (pp. | row, and Sir George Mackenzie, and more re- 
160, 306, 309). Towards the close of the 9th | cently by Ida Pfeiffer, when Lord Dufferin in his 
century a number ef Norwegian emigrants | amusing yacht voyage drew attentionto it. We 
escaping from the tyranny of their king, | have now before us an account of the most 
“Harold the fair-haired,” settled in this } interesting visit ever recorded, that of Com- 
remote refuge, followed by a second immigra- mander Forbes, R.N., in a volume beautifully 
| illustrated, and on the whole agreeably 
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church properties” (p. 189). We cannot 
suffer such expressions and words as the 
following to pass without animadversion, 
e.g., “utilisation,” “ramming,” “riled,” 
“*chicken-fixins,” “‘lashens,” “ get-up,” “stern 
parients,” “Pall Mall inanition,” “fixings,” 
‘Jocation,” or the coarseness which is to be 
found in pp. 275, 23, “a torrent debouching 
from its bowels” &c. (pp. 28, 120). 

The Danish terminations ‘ holm,” “oe,” 
“ness,” ‘* fell,” “dall,” &c., remind us of a 
similar geographical nomenclature in the lake 
district and on the east coast of England, and 
we regret that communication is rare between 
this country and the interesting island which 
Commander Forbes visited, it being limited to 
a fishing-boat, or the Danish and Reykjavik 
packet, which plies only about four times in a 
year. Our traveller availed himself of the 
steamer, and visited the Faroes on his way, 
passing Dimon islets, where on his annual 
visit the clergyman is hauled up the inhospit- 
able rock by ropes (p. 16), and having a view 
of the lonely Westeanne, with their magni- 
ficent cascades (p. 29), where the puffin forms 
the staple food, and corn-brandy the favourite 
beverage of the inhabitants. Upon these 
islands in 1419 a number of Englishmen 
established themselves into a piratical colony 

. 66). The first intimation that he was near 
the end of his voyage was given by the roar of 
breakers, such as those which rolled back in 
fury when the nucleus of this volcanic isle was 
upheaved ages since from the depths of the 
ocean. The island is in the shape of a flat 
ascending arch, reaching the height of 754 
yards at the centre, the Sprengisande, where 
the waters diverge north and south. The 
and narrow Fiords are banked in by huge 
under layers of lava; fogs and mists obscure 
the tempestuous and iron-bound coast ; black, 
angry, watery clouds sit upon the crests of the 
ice-hills; steam rises from the sulphureous 
district of Krisuvik, the vast idal hill of 
Honn, the er of Surtshellir, the fearful 
pass of Bulardshofdi (p. 204), the slaty-blue 
boiling mud cauldrons, ash-cones, craters, 
and hills covered with crimson and orange 
moss and lichen, diversify the scene. The 
romantically-named Guldbringe Syssel “ gold- 
bringing,” derives its designation not from any 
auriferous “diggings,” but from its golden 
cod-harvests. ‘ 

Commander Forbes gives us an animated 
and graphic account of these and other natural 
features of the country he appears to have 
undergone a series of inconveniences, aS Ins 
there are none; the roads are tively a 
series of snares and dangers; and Icelanders 
take no account of time, and act under 
the impression that travellers’ baggage was 
made to be destroyed; the fare, on the con- 
trary, was not only divans but good, 
including golden plover, salmon, rare grey 
trout, lee snipe, duck, and similar 
delicacies; a cavaleale of baggage ponies 
formed the means of transit, and the strangers 
room, a bunk in the common sleeping apart- 
ment of the farm-house, or a church (p. 180), 
formed the usual place of repose. Commander 
Forbes’spersonal equipment comprised “Miche- 
let's L’Amour, a ‘tooth brush, a square of brown 
Windsor, a flannel shirt, and a pair of stock- 
ings” (p. 180). Dog Latin and a few Danish 
and Icelandic phrases, formed his vocabulary. 
At Stadrhaum he was put to bed and kissed 
when couchant by the daughters of his host, 
the M.P. for the Syssel (p. 184). In the 
Strokr a large geyser (“the rager”), he 
cooked a supper for some guests im 
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shirt (p. 240), the mutton being done 
to a turn; but an unfortunate ptarmigan was 
reduced to rags. It is observable that a bishop 
of Skalholt, in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, was the first who mentioned these 
volcanic fountains and cascades. Our traveller 
was disappointed with Hecla, owing to its 
deficiency in height and picturesqueness (p. 
269); and he describes the lava streams as a 





to prove them but a pitiable race after all. A 
millowner is, on the whole, greatly to be pre- 
ferred. Happily, however, even some of 
earth’s nobles are God’s nobles also. But it 
appears that it is the letter m, and not God's 
non-respect of persons, that is the cause of their 
hope of salvation as a class. She was reading 
that verse in the Bible where it is said that 
‘not many noble” are called into God’s king- 


wine merchant invoices his port wine. Skapta- | dom, and she thanked God with tears in her 
Yokull (p. 277) appears to have been a far | eyes for that m, because it might have been 
more terrible enemy to the island than the | ‘not any noble.” Might it? We think not. 
more famous mountain, for in one eruption it | If that possibility be allowed, the great gospel 
destroyed twenty villages, 9,000 human beings, | scheme partially fails. A hundred scriptures 
and 150,000 cattle. The first eruption on re- | prove that it could not have been. But we 
cord occurred at Oreefa-Yokull in 894. Com- | must turn to the more social topics with which 
mander Forbes informs us that the island! this book deals. The question of Teeto- 
boasted in former timescliurches of stone (p. 21), | tallism is 
of which some few alone remain, as at Holum 
and Skalholt ; but unfortunately he does not | ously allows one of her best characters to 
describe them. The only antiquities which he | assume the part of opponent to the principle 
mentions are the foundations of the Hof,| of taking the pledge, but she is speedily 
Snorro’s Bath, and the St. Martin’s Well; but | crushed by another excellent character of 
he gives us several interesting legends, those | greater worldly experience. We must say, 
of “Thorgumna” (p. 316), the “ Berserker | however, that we think that the defender of 
Brothers” (p. 213), ‘‘ Semundr, the Learned” | the moderate enjoyment of gifts which have 


perhaps the one which is most 
thoroughly ventilated. The authoress gener- 











P. 291), ‘‘ Asmundr, the Traveller” (p. 171), 
the “‘ Cave Men” (p. 150), and the “ Utilegu | 
Men” (p. 169). The popular superstition of | 
Keeping a coffin ready made (p. 162) is, we | 
epee peculiar to Iceland, like that wonder- 
ul feat of the blue foxes knitting their tails 
together, like so many Brazilian apes, to catch 
the puffins (p. 218). The vitrified lava ram- 
ssa of the Ellborg (fire castle) deserves to 
ve a legend. Commander Forbes informs 
us that Paisley kerchiefs adorn the fair maids 
of Iceland, that Scotchmen are engaged largely 
in the export of salmon, and Englishmen in 
the working of the sulphur banks (pp. 120, 110). 
We rejoice to think that Iceland is, by an 
Order of Council, considered our “ stranger 
friend ” (p. 69), and that an English traveller 
will find in that distant country warm hospi- 
tality, although he may not find reason to en- 
dorse its patriotic proverb—“‘ Iceland is the 
best land on which the sun shines ” (p. 7). 





NEW NOVELS. 








Lady Elinor Mordaunt. By Margaret Maria 
Gordon. (Edinburgh: Edmonston and Dou- 
glas.) ‘Human nature,” says Addison, 
“appears a very deformed or a very beautiful 
object, according to the different lights in 
which it is viewed.” We beg leave to dissent 
on this point from the usually profound spec- 
tator, inasmuch as we conceive that it is the 





been sent for the use of man, has the 
best of it, although she does not sup- 
port her case by all the arguments that 
might be suggested, nor return some obvious 
answers to the weighty reasonings of her cor- 
respondent. We have no doubt that good has 
in some measure been effected by the move- 
ment. Some homes have been made happier, 
and some men better. But still we consider it 
wrong in principle, not to speak of the great 
harm it has done by making those who are too 
weak to keep the pledge thoroughly, doubtful 
of their self-respect. Moderation, of course, is 
to be enjoined, but abnegation of the use of 
the vine, under all circumstances, is an act of 
thanklessness to the Giver, and of great moral 
cowardice. We cannot conceive how it can be 
justifiable for a clergyman to publicly take the 
pledge (as is now so frequently done), and 
thereby practically own to his parishioners 
that he is afraid of his tendencies towards 
strong liquor, and prefers having his own word 
and strength instead of the word and strength 
of God to keep him straight. The ‘ weak 
brother” argument, which would be the natural | 
answer to our remarks, does not recommend 





| lines of the 








itself to us as justifying a man who | 
considers himself a popular example show- | 
ing himself to be weak after a most unchristian 
fashion. This is not being all things to all | 
men, but rather some things to some. By all 


agree. Better no start in life for a young 
girl than such a false start as that. Unde- 
veloped in bodily powers, untrained in mind, 
unskilled in the duties allotted to them, they 
almost inevitably break down. Well for them 
and for England if it result only in a consti- 
tutional failure, but ill even then for the 
falsely-economic guardians of the poor. The 
many admirable homes and training schools 
which now exist are so many steps in the right 
direction, and furnish a hint which it were well 
that the Poor Law Board should not neglect. 
Thedomesticservantsof ourfarmers and middle- 
classes appear to be drawn to a great extent 
from the source above indicated ; it becomes 
therefore a point of great national importance 
that such as are intended for this service 
should be educated in every sense of the word, 
educated in physical stature, in the principles 
of morality and the fear of God, and in the 
mode of performing the duties which will fall 
to their lot. That small tradesmen prefer 
young girls because they require no wages, is 
not for a moment to be considered in viewin, 
the question. State interests are to be sm 
before all others. Manya Jamaica planter had 
preference for servants who required only house- 
room and food; but Wilberforce, Brougham, and 
the British Parliament said ‘‘ No.” There are 
many other interesting topics which are 
treated with varied ability, but always with 
cheerfulness, in the volume before us. There 
appears indeed sometimes an aspiration after 
too great purity and simplicity for our complex 
humanity, too fierce a despising of those who 
require outward aids to their faith or their 
charity. The authoress even inclines to the 
opinion that the apostles would have absolutely 
refused to enter a church whose designers had 
been much given to ornamental fonts and 
painted windows. But though there is an 
occasional extravagance, there is much that is 
sensible and good conveyed in a fairly interest- 
ing form. The quotations with which the 
chapters are headed are not the least entertain- 
ing portions of the book. The Bible, and the 
worksof Shakespere, and Mrs. Browning, appear 
to be the text-books of the authoress ; and very 
aptly does she place side by side the magnificent 
ebrew poets or the wisdom of 
Solomon, with some of the excellences of pro- 
found modern thought. 





POETRY. 





Cottage Carols. By Join Swain. (Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co.) It has often been a difficulty to 


4 . | Means let a man, if he chooses, confine himself | critics to review with strict honesty the works of the 
portion viewed, rather than the light in which | to cold water, but let him ‘‘ swear not at all.” | poor among the people. A touch of pity stays the 
we regard it, that creates the difference. The There have been many instances of people | uplifted hand; a sentiment is deemed great 
authoress of “‘ Lady Elinor Mordaunt” dissents | staying too long in the water, and cramp and simply because it is praiseworthy, as coming from a 
in another, and perhaps more excellent, way. | death ensuing; but we hardly think that the | self-taught man ; in fact, a comparative instead of a 
Acknowledging the weakness and sinfulness of | rashness of such individuals would justify a | Positive view is too generally taken. ‘ That all 
man, she yet ends by casting her own light | national oath against bathing. If, however, | Should be free —— the a and : at ean 
upon all the dark objects, and makes the prin- | an anti-ablutien society were to conclude that | Spy — set pater e4 din calidad 
cipal characters of her story useful, God-fearing | seas and rivers were intended solely for com- | tandie saeee cant. We would not hit hard 
ple. We have called it a story advisedly. merce and beauty, or sewers and separation, fsa 


: > - | where the spirit is brave and good but the armour 
t has >9 pretensions to be styled a novel, in| weshould merely pity their weakness if they only | poses 8 


. , unproved. Still, we must express our conviction 
the ordinary sense » the word. And yet there | proceeded to adopt a resolution to that effect, | that the publication of such a volume as that which 


is sufficient incident to carry us on through | but if they bound themselves by oath to bathe | is before us can be of no possible service to the 
the by-paths of theory and moralising, which | no more, we should reprobate them as selling world, the author, or the publishers, That it is 
lead to the happy end. When we say that we their powers of conviction to the impulse of a | unintentionally comic is but a negative merit; it 
should be proud to know the people she intro- | present fervour. Man may resolve, but as an | serves to render it light reading for a time ; but, to 
duces us to, and can even recognise in them | individual, he may not take any oath with | speak like a book, the oo nrg ge the 
many portraits of honourable men and women, | himself, which is all the pledge-takers can be | foibles of —, very omg ge nied wen 
we declare all the opinion we intend to give | said to do, inasmuch as they are in no way a | «The. hes eof the Hills ag gn poptbipees| 
of the volume as a work of art, and proceed | corporate body, being banded together for | Wc ni euceam:” we theeiors have aa com- 
to view it, as it is in fact, viz.—a collection of | the simple purpose of keeping their sacrament. | punction in saying "that the blank-verse preludes 
little sermons and essays on things in general. | Another subject which our authoress plentifully | with which he introduces each of his carols are 
The most vehement and the longest, in that | discusses is the work-house systemofsendingout | the very oddest compositions we ever met with. 
it pervades the whole book, is directed against | girls of twelve or thirteen years of age toservice. | The carols themselves, though in no wise brilliant, 
the exclusiveness of the aristocracy, and tends | With all that she says on this point we cordially | ure rhythmical, and, for the most part, perfect in 
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rhyme ; for which latter quality we give our most 
hearty commendation, it being one not commonly 
exhibited now, even by far better poets. But the 
preludes are, as we said before, something to wonder 
at. The modern muse has, we know, become very 
colloquial in her expressions, but if ske really pre- 
sided at the birth of the following, we think a 
series of cold-baths in Helicon would improve her 
health :-— 
‘** Mary hath busy been this last half-hour 

Putting the room to rights, as if the thought 

Of making all things tidy, and that only, 

Had any place in her. Now, all how neat! 

What! going out? mind, Mary, the night air ‘” 
There are many others equally funny. There are 
passages, too, in the carols thomselves, for which, if 
the muse alluded to is responsible, she had better 
take “Shirley’s” advice and never write again. 
Witness the following light chaff on the part of 
Winter in addressing Summer :— 

“Pray tell me, Summer, should I make a blunder, 

Were I to ask if you know how to thunder ? 

Heard you none ever say, ‘ how very frightening’ 

Your wildly-flashing, rapid, ragged lightning ? 

Have you no sort of general idea 

That there is such a thing as diarrhea?’ 

We presume, from the subscription list appended, 
that Mr. Swain is a postman, most of his patrons 
having the honorary initials G.P.O. attached to 
their names. If this be so, of course his occasional 
mental aberrations may be readily pardoned. If, 
however, he should happen to be attached to the 
dead letter office, where doubtless a copy of the 
“ Rejected Addresses” is kept, we should advise him 
to read attentively that instructive work, and thereby 
learn what is not poetry. 


Songs of the Covenant Times. By an Ayrshire 
Minister. (Edinburgh: W.P. Nimmo.) To those 
who know nothing about the subject, the somewhat 
lengthy preface to this volume will afford concise 
and fairly impartial information. Unfortunately, 
the verse is not so good as the prose. Ballads com- 
memorating the deeds and recalling the spirit of 
those times should be very stirring and forcible. 
They were times of deep-hating and deep-loving, 
days of fierce rough-riding over the people and stern 
rebellion against kings. But although this is 
implied in the ballads before us, it is not spiritually 
expressed. The poems have neither the dash and 
— of Aytoun, nor the uncompromising god- 
iness of Macaulay’s Naseby soldier. And yet there 
is a certain picturesqueness about many of them 
which makes them worth reading. The author has 
evidently not yet discerned what is the true limit 
of the familiar style in poetry; proper names are 
introduced in a way which would be comical, were 
it not for the sadness of the subject ; but still there 
are occasionally very good lines, particularly where 
the questionable “ bonniness” of Dundee is set forth 
with true Presbyterian causticism. 





SHORT NOTICES. 





_ Sabbath Evening Readings in the New Testament, 
Hebrews. By the Rev. John Cumming, D.D. 
F.RS.E., &c. (Hall, Virtue, and Co. 1861.) It 
is very curious, in reading various commentaries 
upon the same portions of Holy Writ, to observe 
the very various aspects which the same words must 
present to the minds of the different authors. It is 
easy enough, of course, to account for this. Dif- 
ference of education and of position, and circum- 
Stances of many kinds, all tend to bring about 
difference of opinion, and cause one man to put one 
construction upon a passage, and another man to 
lean towards another. We can readily, too, com- 
prehend how it is that one writer may deem one 
point of great importance, to which another may 
attach comparatively but little weight; and again, 
how he may slur over another point, which others 
may consider worthy of the most elaborate in- 
vestigation. The churchman and the presby- 
terian, the scholar and the mere book-maker, will 
approach the same subject in different frames 
of mind, with different notions of the way 
in which it is to be treated, and with different 
ideas as to where to look for authorities for the 
settling of difficulties. But there is, at any rate, 
one thing which we may well look for at the hands 
of every one who considers himself capable of 





writing a commentary upon an epistle of St. Paul, 
and that is, that he should at least take some notice 
of passages which are of acknowledged difficulty, 
and upon which very deep-thinking and learned 
men have expended many hours of anxious thought 
and study, without satisfying themselves with the 
result at which they arrive after all. In the Epistle 
to the Hebrews there are several passages of this 
kind—passages to which we naturally turn to see 
what the would-be commentator has to say upon 
them. Of such a nature are verses 15-17 of chap. ix., 
with regard to the rendering of the word diabixn. 
This passage, which was pronounced by the late 
Professor of Greek at Cambridge to be “ perhaps the 
most perplexing in the whole of the New Testa- 
ment,” is dismissed by Dr. C ing with almost 
no comment at all; and a point which has cost the 
really learned long and anxious consideration, 
is passed over by our pretentious author as worth no 
trouble whatever. “The grand question upon which 
the difficulty turns, is whether daéjxn is to be 
understood of a covenant or a testament,” says one 
whose knowledge of Holy Scripture was great, 
and whose learning was only exceeded by his piety; 
and then he proceeds to argue it out. “ What is 
the Gospel called? The Testament, testamentum ; the 
covenant, the agreement, the pledge, the legacy, if 
you like to call it,” says Dr. Cumming, too shallow 
to see where the difficulty lies, or too vain to allow 
his admirers to perceive that there actually is a 
difficulty which he cannot solve. Or take for 
another example the first verse of this same chapter. 
The rendering of the words +i ayiov xorusxdy has 
puzzled many. Both dyiov and xocuindy are ad- 
jectives, though one of them must be taken asa 
substantive. Bishop Middleton, in his well-known 
work, pronounces that the position of the article 
determines that xocu:xév must be so taken; and he 
renders the words the holy furniture, each of the 
three words being wrongly translated in the common 
version. Dr. Cumming finds no difficulty, but 
adopts without hesitation the rather unintelligible 
rendering of the authorised version, explaining a 
worldly sanctuary as “a visible, material sanctuary.” 
In this way of understanding the passage, he has 
certainly many at his side; though, as a commen- 
tator, he should have taken the trouble of noticing 
the difficulty, especially as he makes no small 
pretension to knowledge of Greek, and treats us to 
no less than seventeen pages of “critical remarks ” 
upon Heb. vi., and parses several verses for our 
especial edification. Most commentators, again, have 
found it necessary to exercise some thought with 
regard to the statement respecting Melchizedec in 
chap. vii. Some have even supposed him to have been 
our Lord himself. Dr. Wordsworth has a highly 
instructive and suggestive note upon the passage. 
Dr. Cumming contents himself with finding a 
parallel to it in Horace’s nullis parentibus natus ; 
which, he naively adds, “does not mean that the 
man (of whom Horace speaks) had no parents, 
but simply that he had no aristocratic forefathers.” 
But it isneedlessto adduce other proofs of the reverend 
doctor’s total incapacity for the task which he has 
undertaken. We should very far exceed our limits 
if we attempted to point out a tithe of the passages 
in which it is doubtful whether his ignorance of 
what is required as a commentator or his self-suffi- 
ciency is the most apparent. But in some parts this 
work seems to be less a commentary upon the Epistle 
to the Hebrews than an exposition of the author's 
peculiar views upon matters unconnected with the 
subject in hand. It is now about two centuries and 
a half ago (we speak from memory, and cannot be 
quite exact,) that Isaac de Pereira published a small 
volume upon Rom. y. 14, and argued from that text 
that though Adam was the first sinner, he was not 
the first man. His book was burned by the hands 
of the public executioner in Paris. Some nameless 
author about this time last year also wrote a little 
book, and peopled this world of ours with a pre- 
Adamite race of men, relics of whom we are 
supposed to discover entombed in the strata 
of the earth. He thus accounts for the worked 
flints found in gravel somewhere, which created 
a sensation in geological circles a little while 
ago. Dr. Cumming also finds inhabitants previous 
to the present race of men for this planet, in order 
to account for the prevalence of death among the 
Saurian monsters, His inhabitants, however, are 





not men, but angels; and he adduces # further 
argument for his position, “namely, that Sata®—that 
is, the fallen head-angel—comes into Paradise and 
speaks and talks as if he had some grudge—some old 
grudge—against the twin parties that were there.” 
This our author thinks of such importance that he 
prints ittwice over in his volume. We wonder whether 
the reader will think it worth the trouble of repeat- 
ing. But we have said enough of Dr. Cumming— 
too much, in fact, already. Some of the book, 
in which he confines himself to plain and practical 
exhortation, are passable enough ; but as a com- 
mentary upon the Epistle to the Hebrews, it is 
of course utterly worthless. There is, as was to be 
expected, still the same spitefulness against the 
Pope and everything belonging to him, which 
forms so great, and, we must suppose, so 
attractive a feature to some minds, in all 
Dr. Cumming’s works. It seems rather hard, but 
he cannot—for instance p. 208—even mention the 
name of Satan without a hit at his Holiness, in- 
troduced without the slightest pretext. “For 
Satan,” he says, “does not pretend to be what the 
Pope professes to be—infallible.” We are sorry if 
our remarks have ap to be harsh with regard 
to this work. We have spoken, or rather written, 
that which we deemed to ” necessary ; and have 
certainly set down nought in malice. Had Dr. 
Cumming approached his task with the reverent 
feeling which we cannot help considering to be 
among the chief requisites in one who takes upon 
himself to write a commentary upon any part of 
Holy Scripture—had there been a little more hu- 
mility and a little less of self in this pretentious 
volume—we should have hesitated longer before we 
expressed our opinion so plainly. As it is, we really 
feel that we could hardly have spoken too strongly ; 
and we can only that so many are found 
willing to pin their faith to one who has so little 
right to their confidence. 

A Second Series of Curious-Storied Traditions of 
Scottish Life. By Alex. Leighton. (Edinburgh : 
Wm. P. Nimmo.) In the spring of last year Mr. 
Leighton’s work, to which the above forms a sequel, 
was reviewed in this journal. The interest of many 
of the tales in that volume was iar and intense. 
There was just so much truth in the traditions re- 
corded as to add to the effect of the fictitious inci- 
dents with which they were interwoven, and some 
of them the additional charm of being 
associated with recent events, and with living actors. 
The vivid power of description possessed by Mr. 
Leighton caused us to deal gently with those minor 
faults which detract from the writer’s merit as a 
story-teller. Yet we alluded to the folly of 
which the author was guilty in disfiguring 
his style with absurd Scotticisms, and expressed the 
hope that in a second edition of the work he would 
have the good sense to exchange them. We con- 
clude, however, that Mr. Leighton is proud of the 
vulgarity to which we have alluded, as he has now 
repeated it, not only in the dramatic portion of the 
“Tales,” in which it might prove effective, but also 
in the observations which he has made in his own 
person. It is just possible that Mr. Leighton is too 
much of a Scotsman to be even conscious of the 
error to which we have alluded. There is, however, 
another error which he should have had taste 
enough to avoid. His style is sometimes ridi- 
culously inflated, and in attempting “ fine writing 
he fails ignominiously. For instance, in describing 
a girl’s feelings on the discovery of her lover’s faith- 
lessness, he says :—“ Nor would it have appeared 
wonderful—if we had known moreof the inside of that 
heaving breast, wherein a heart was too obedient to 
those magic chords, with their minute capillaries 
spread over the tympanum—that Marjory was as 
mute and pale as a statue of marble. . . . Nor 
shall those who know the nature of woman have 
any difficulty in supposing that not more carefully 
does nature guard in the bosom the physical organ 
of the affections, than she concealed the feelings 
which had for that fortnight eaten into the vital 
tissues of her being.” This young lady, whose 
“vital tissues” are thus unpleasantly attacked, is 
described in another place as delighting “to 
supply vacant hearts with the fervours of 
her friendship, and to ameliorate evils by the 
appliances of her humanity.” Such passages might 
be easily multiplied, and if Mr. Leighton wishes us 
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to point out another instance of what in all charity 
must be termed bombastic twaddle, we refer him to 
a description of “our household divisions,” on the 
281st page of the volume. The defects we have 
mentioned, though not unimportant in a literary 
point of view, dc not detract from the amusement 
our readers will derive from the tales contained in 
this second series of traditions. “'The College Porter 
of St. Andrews” may be “ower true,” but it is at 
best a foolish story. ‘The other tales are of a higher 
order, and teem with exciting incidents, while they 
give large evidence of imaginative power. We com- 
mend our readers to a solitary midnight perusal of the 
“House in Bell's Wynd.” Never did blacksmith 
make such a nocturnal journey as George Gourlay ; 
and when, at the very climax of his terrible dis- 
coveries, his candle goes out, we almost wonder 
that the poor wretch did not instantly become de- 
mented. “The Bride of Bell’s Tower” is a wild, 
romantic story, in which an elvish maiden, yclept 
“Devil Isabel,” performs a part in strict ac- 
eordance with her pleasing title. This is on 
the whole, perhaps, the best tale in the volume; 
but the traditions, which we pass by without men- 
tion, are told with great felicity, and will scarcely 
fail to absorb the attention of the most unimagina- 
tive reader. 

Annals of the Rescued. By the author of “ Haste 
to the Rescue.” (Nisbet and Co.) This book is 
written by a lady, the wife of the vicar of a parish 
in Shrewsbury. As a literary production, it will 
hardly call for any notice ; it is but an account of 
the successful results of a total abstinence society, 
established by the author in the town in which she 
resides. ‘The association was first set on foot in 
January, 1858, and numbers now no fewer than a 
thousand members, of whom nearly seven hundred 
are adults, representatives of all classes being found 
among them. But it is more than a mere temper- 
ance association ; it is essentially a religious society, 
the members of which meet several times every 
week for religious purposes, and look upon their 
pledge more from a religious than a moral point of 
view. From the facts adduced in this volume, there 
is no sgt: that 62° rong | has already been 
productive of verymuch good in the locality in which 
it is placed. "The religious, moral and healthful 
effects of ea ee ee members 
have been very greut. Yet, notwithstanding all this 
—notwithstanding that “many a good wife and 
mother” has pronounced her “teetotal baby to be 
the best of the lot”—we must have still stronger 
arguments before we can give in our adhesion to 
those who are so averse to a moderate use of those 
things which we believe that God has given to His 
creatures to enjoy, that they would not even “have 
much faith in any medical man who prescribed 
them” to a patient. If aman cannot stop ata 
glass or two of wine, but must needs finish the 
whole bottle, by all means let him abstain in toto. 
But, for ourselves, we must confess that we can see 
no reason why moderation must of necessity lead to 
excess ; and we are compelled to own that we are 
much more inclined to agree with Dean Woodward 
and Mr. G. H. Lewes, the former of whom, in his 
recent tract on “The Principle of Total Abstinence 
peeve the Example of Christ,” and the latter 
in his “ Physiology of Common Life,” have demon- 
strated respectively the liberty we possess of using 
wine and such like drinks, and the benefit resulting 
from a moderate indulgence in them. This, how- 
ever, is but an opinion; and Mrs. Wightman is free 
to keep hers. e fully acknowledge the great good 
which she has been the means of effecting, and we 
trust that every blessing may still rest upon her 
labours. 

True Manhood: its Nature, Foundation, and 
Development. A Book for Young Men. By William 
Landels, Minister of Regent’s Park Chapel. (Nisbet 
ané Co. 1861.) This volume is composed, the author 
tells us, to a considerable extent, of lectures de- 
livered by him to young men’s associations in 
various parts of the country; and if his auditors 
have appreciated the lectures at their real 
value, this little book will have a ready sale. 
It is but very rarely that we have met with 
a collection of addresses of this nature so thoroughly 

and instructive, and withal so readable, as this. 


style which he has adopted is one than which, to 
our way of thinking, a better could hardly have 
been found. There is a genuine, a manly, and a 
healthy tone about it, precisely suited to the 
nature of the topics discussed. The writer's 
object is to rouse the youth of the pre- 
sent generation to a sense of the real 
dignity of their position; to teach them self-know- 
ledge and self-respect ; to open their eyes to what 
manhood—true manhood—is, to what it is intellec- 
tually, morally, and spiritually—to be a man. ‘The 
great mistake usually committed in treating upon 
such subjects is, that such addresses are much too 
dry. In order to effect that which may be effected 
by lectures to young men, and addresses to the 
working classes, and so forth, it is not necessary to 
make them, as some one says, like cake with all the 
plums taken out—an unpalatable mass of dough, 
insipid enough to choke one. Addresses to young 
men, delivered after the work of the day is over, are 
intended to a certain extent to stand to them in the 
light of a reereation; but this is, in the sight of 
many excellent people, such a solemn coneern, that 
such means cf recreation as happen to have a 
little pleasure in them must be avoided; and 
the consequence is, that their lectures, &c., are 
a drier than the driest of sermons. 

he reader will not find the present volume to be 
of this kind. It is such as we can most conscien- 
tiously recommend to the perusal of all. It is very 
well and ably and earnestly written, full of interest, 
sound thought, and apt illustration; nor can any 
one read it with the attention it deserves without 
becoming, or at least feeling that it is his own fault 
if he do not become, a wiser, a better, and a more 
“manly man.” 

Englands Yeomen ; From Life in the Nineteenth 
Century. By Maria Louisa Charlesworth. Eighth 
Thousand. (Seeley, Jackson and Halliday.) Miss 
Charlesworth’s “Ministering Children” proved so 
extremely popular, that it at a paved the way 
to a temporary owe d for any future works from 
her pen. The itt le book now before us has already 
had a large sale, though its merits are by no means 
of a high order. Yet it affords a simple and truth- 
ful picture of English rural life, and the example 
of hen is one which may serve as a model to 
English farmers. We observe that an old and 
innocent superstition about bees, namely, that when 
any sorrow happens to a family, they will forsake 
their hives unless informed of it, is more than once 
alluded to by Miss Charlesworth, not as a rural 
fancy, but as a real event. Before Margery’s death 
we are told “ the bees had given warning of the loss, 
alighting in a swarm upon the ground at Margery’s 
feet, the last time she walked out with Elsie. But 
Elsie had not told them of the sorrow that had come, 
and all the bees forsook the hive or died in it. 
Margaret, at the church farm, told hers, and they 
stayed as before.” This pretty myth seems some- 
what out of place in so matter-of-fact a volume as 
“ England’s Yeomen.” 

Noble Traits of Kingly Men, §c. (James Hogg 
and Sons.) The matter of this book is of a higher 
character than we should have been disposed to 
imagine froma glance at the title, which is long 
and feeble. The volume is of a class which we sup- 
pose is popular, for it.is unquestionably increasing ; 
and is designed to illustrate a few notable epochs in 
history by a rapid glance at their leading features, 
and by biographical sketches of the men whom, 
after the fashion of Emerson, we may term “ repre- 
sentative.” The pictures which are brought up 
before us in succession in this well-written and 
readable volume are composed with much apprecia- 
tive feeling, and in a free and generous spirit. More 
than this we cannot say. The book touches on 


little volume; but it possesses intrinsic merits 
irrespective of meretricious embellishment, which 
entitle it to a place among our most useful works 
of reference. In addition to the usual calendar, &c., 
there is a lucid exposition, illustrated by coloured 
diagrams, of the principles on which the Royal 
Insurance Company is conducted, and by virtue of 
which it has attained its present high and flourishing 
position. This contribution is from the pen of the 
able actuary, Mr. Percy M. Dove, and is well worthy 
of being consulted, not only by those who are 
interested as shareholders or policy-holders in the 
Royal, but by all concerned in the wholesome and 
successful development of the insurance system, 
which now enters so largely into our social and 
commercial economy. Among the novelties which 
enrich this almanack, are a carefully-p 
chronicle of events connected with the war in Italy, 
during 1859, and an epitome of the war in 1848-9, 
including some remarkable episodes, which we are 
glad to see thus preserved. 








THE MAGAZINES. 





“Gentleman’s Magazine,” January, 1861. 
Sylvanus Urban this month makes a practical 
appeal to the various Archeological Societies, 
recommending them, for their own sakes, to furnish 
reports of their meetings to his pages. We trust 
that they will take the hint. The principal article 
is entitled “Some Illustrations of the Sixteenth 
Century, from the records of the County of 
Middlesex.” The “Antiquarian and Literary 
Intelligencer” is, perhaps, not of its average interest, 
and we heartily regret to see a most virulent critique 
on Mr. Fergusson’s “ Handbook of Architecture,” 
couched in language familiar to the readers of a 
weekly contemporary which does not enjoy a good 
name for courtesy. Mr. Freeman’s name is most 
gratuitously and prominently introduced into the 

uestion, and his views extolled to the prejudice of 
een. The dispute between that gentleman 
and Mr. Robertson terminates, we hope, with a letter 
from the latter written in taste. 

“The Art Journal.” New-year’s issue of 
the “Art Journal” commences with more than 
average merit. In the present number there appears 
an engraving of J.M. W. Turner’s Caligula’s Palace 
and Bridge, Bay of Baie, from the picture in the 
National Gallery at Kensington, one of Turner's 
most admirable architectural imaginings. It is 
difficult to conceive anything more beautiful than 
the grouping of the various different forms of column 
and temple which compose this glorious = ; 
and the golden glow in which the artist enve- 
loped the scenes of departed splendour is admirably 
preserved in the engraving. The Friends is taken 
from one of Sir E. Landseer’s earlier and less known 
works, full of promise of his subsequent success. 
The engraving from the royal collection consists of 
Mr. Drummond’s forcible painting of War. In the 
letterpress, Mr. Fairholt’s “ Rambles of an Archxo- 
logist,” sses both interest and value. 

“The National Magazine.” The January num- 
ber of this pleasant and somewhat gossiping maga~- 
zine is more than usually interesting. There are 
one or two well-written tales of the usual com- 











plexion of those which appear in our periodical 
| literature, but of more than average merit. There 
| are two well-written articles, one entitled “ The Old 

English Farmer,” and another “Mr. Thomas S. 
| Duncombe: a Parliamentary Sketch,” which are 
| well worthy of a perusal. There is also an account 
| of a week’s pleasant ramble “ Afoot in the Isle of 
| Wight,” and a short but accurate description of the 
| renowned home of Columbus, and of “Old Doria” 


familiar topics, and though it treats them well, it | —“Genova la Superba,” as the Italians delight to 


contains no special points on which critical com- 
ment is necessary. 
“Luther,” “The Pilgrim Fathers,” “Columbus,” 
are worthy themes, no doubt; but to elicit fresh 


“ Hildebrand,” “'The Crusades,” 


j call it. Amongst the poetry appears a pleasant 

“Remonstrance with the Ghosts,” upon the un- 
dignified nature of their present manifestations as 
| compared with those of yore. There is also a prose 


truth from any one of them in the short space | article on a similar subject. 


allotted in this volume, would require more skill | 


“The Oriental Budget.” (Saunders, Otley and Co.) 


than its anonymous author possesses. Subjects so | This isa newspaper published on the Ist of each 


familiar form at best but dangerous ground for the 


literary artist. 


| month, and devoted to the entertainment and 
| instruction of our countrymen in the far East. 


Royal Insurance Company's Almanack for 1861. | From the admirable manner in which it ig got up, 
The choice resources of the typographic and litho- and the great and varied ability exhibited in the 
graphic arts have been lavished upon this handsome ! various departments of literature, politics, commerce, 





e author writes for young men upon subjects 
important to be considered by young men; and the 
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and general intelligence, we may confidently 
anticipate for “The Oriental Budget” a complete 
and enduring success. 





We have received :-— 
“ Grundy’s, or Harry’s First Half.” By a School- 
boy. (Hardwicke.) 


“Poems and Songs.” By J. R. (Belfast: J. 
Henderson.) 

“The British Controversialist.” (Houlston and 
Wright.) 


‘The Sacrament of the Church of England.” 
Second edition. (J. H. and Jas. Parker.) 

“The Castes of Edinburgh.” By John Heiton. 
Third edition, much enlarged. (Edinburgh: W. P. 
Nimmo. 

“Wheeler's Old Testament History.” Abridged. 
(Hall, Virtue and Co.) 

“Daily Light on the Daily Path.” A devotional 
text-book, in the very words of Scripture. (S. 
Bagster.) 

“The Pigeon Pie.” By the author of “The 
Heir of Redcliffe.” (J.C. Mozley.) 

“Sarah Whitwell ; or, Two Ways of Working.” 
By Mrs. Herbert Candy. (J.C. Mozley.) 

“The Grandmother's Story; or, Conscience 
Awakened.” (J.C. Mozley.) 

“Tdle Harty.” (J.C. Mozley.) 

“ Tmitatio Christi.” A new translation. 
ton, Bell and Co.) 

“The Young Breton Volunteer.” By Frances M. 
Wilbraham. (J.C. Mozley.) 

“ Herbert’s Holidays.” (J.C. Mozley.) 

“The Oyster; Where, How, and When to Find, 
Breed, Cook, and Eat It.” (Triibner and Co.) 

Historical Tales. No XXII. “The Dove of 
Tabenna.” “The Rescue; a Tale of the Moorish 
Conquest of Spain.” (J. H. and J. Parker.) 

“One of Them.” By C. Lever. Nos. XIV. and 
XV. (Chapman and Hall.) 

“Pharmaceutical Journal and Transactions.” 
Second Series. For Jan (J. Churchill.) 

“ Examinations for Bishoprics and other Dignities 
in the Church of England.” (G. Manwaring.) 

‘“'The Houseless Poor. An Appeal to the Rich 
who keep Christmas.” 

“The Atonement, considered in reference to 
Catholic Antiquity and Existing Controversy.” 
(Rivingtons: 

“The Case of the War in New Zealand, from 
Authentic Documents.” By E. Harold Browne, 
B.D. (Deighton, Bell and Co.) 

“The New Quarterly Review,” for January. 
(Hardwicke.) 

“The Eastern Turkish Question, and a Christian 
Pretender to the Throne of the Ottoman Empire in 

Europe.” (Hardwicke.) 

“Bronchitic and Peptic Asthma: their Successful 
Treatment.” By W. Macleod. (Sutherland and 
Knox.) 

“ Bentley’s Miscellany,” for January. 

“A Charge Delivered at the Triennial Visitation 
of the Diocese, November, 1860.” By the Bishop of 
Oxford. (J. H. and J. Parker.) 

“Nature in the Cure of Disease.” By J. M. 
Strachan, M.D. (Sutherland and Knox.) 

“Papers for the Local Examinations, in connec- 
tion with the University of Cambridge.” 

“The Historical Magazine, &., of America.” 
December, 1860. (New York: C. B. Richardson.) 

“The Welcome Guest.” January. Part XV. 
(Houlston and Wright.) 

“Good Words.” Edited by Norman Macleod, 
D.D. (Strahan.) 

“ Cassell’s Popular Natural History.” 
“The Ladies’ Treasury.” January. 
— Illustrated History of England.” Part 


(Deigh- 


Part XXII. 


« 


“Revue Germanique.” 15 Decembre, 1860. 
(Paris.) 

“The Monthly Packet.” Vol. XX. (J. and C. 
Mozley.) 

“Magazine for the Young.” 1860. J. and C. 
Mozley.) 

“Eleanora,” a Poem, in4 Cantos. (J. H. and 


Jas. Parker.) 
“Larache, a Tale of the Portuguese Church in 
the 16th Century.” (J. H. and Jas. Parker.) 


“The Underground Railroad from Slavery to | 


Freedom.” (Tweedie.) 


“Handy Book on the Relations of Landlord and 
Tenant.” (J. and C. Mozley.) 
“'The Workhouse Orphan.” (Hatchard.) 


“The Organisation of the Navy.” By Rear- 
Admiral Sir F. W. Grey. (Ridgway.) 

“The Englishwoman’s Journal.” January. 
(Kent.) 


“What is Euclid; or, Inconsistencies in Educa- 
tion.” By J. S. Cole, B.A. (London: Saunders, 
Otley and Co.) 

“The Transactions of the Bombay Geographical 
Society, from May, 1858 to May, 1860.” Vol. XV. 
(Bombay: Smith, Taylor and Co.) 

“The Post Magazine Almanack and Insurance 
Directory. 1861.” (London: Pateman.) 

“Songs from the Heart: Poems.” By W. R. 
Solamon. (Mann.) 

“The Fairy Tree; or, Stories from Far and 
Near.” (Nelson and Sons.) 

“Catalogue of the Antiquities of Animal 
Materials and Bronze, of the Museum of the R.I. 
Academy.” By W.R. Wilde, M.R.LA. (Dublin: 
Hodges, Smith.) 

“Scattered Seeds.” (London: D. Batten, and 
Simpkin and Marshall.) 

“ Routledge’s Dlustrated Natural History.” Part 
XXII. 

“The Picture History of England, in Eighty 


ey ae. a s 
“Cassell’s Tllustrated Family Bible.” Part I. 
“The Eclectic.” January. (Judd and Glass.) 





BOOKS ANNOUNCED. 





Anderson (W.), Discourses, Second Series, post Svo,, 6s. 
Black, Edinburgh. 

Anderson (W.), Regeneration, 2nd edition, post Svo., 6s. 
urgh. 


‘Black, Edinburgh. 

Baptist Reporter, 1860, 8vo., 4s. Winks, Leicester. 

Barwell (R.), Treatise on Disease of the Joints, 8vo., 12s. 
Churchill. 

Booth (G.), Manual of Present State of Law of Wills, 
12mo., 2s. 6d. Booth. 

Brougham (Lord), British Constitution, Works, vol. xi., 
2nd edition, 12mo., 5s. Griffin. 

Bullock (T.), Illustrated History of England, 12mo., 2s. 
Heywood, Manchester. 

Burgess (R.), City for the Pope, or Solution of the Roman 
Question, 8vo., 1s. Ridgway. 

Burke (Sir B.), Peerage and Baronetage, 1861, royal 8vo., 
38s. Harrison. 

Buxton (Sir T. F.), Memoirs, new edition, 12mo,, 2s. 6d. 
Murray. 

Byron’s Childe Harold, new edition, 12mo., 1s. 6d. Murray. 

Children’s Magazine, 1860, lémo., 2s. Winks, Leicester. 

Choral Wreath, Tonic Sol Fa Edition, 8vo., 1s. 6d. Hamilton, 
Glasgow. 





Christian's Pioneer, 1860, 12mo,, 1s. Winks, Leicester. 

| Colchester (Lord), Diaries and Correspondence, 3 vols., 8vo., 

| 428. Murray. 

| Cooke (G. W.), China and Lower Bengal, 1857-8, 5th edition, 

| 12mo., 6s. Routledge. 

| Deeree (The), in Three Cantos, and Miscellaneous Poems, 

| by Reubens, 12mo., 3s. 6d. Hall. 

| Eddison (J. 8.), Commentary on Lord Brougham’s Charac- 

} ter of George IIL. 8vo., 5s. 6d. Rivingtons. 

Eliis (G.), Demonstrations of Anatomy, 5th edition, post 
8vo., 12s. 6d. Walton. 

Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine, vol. i., new series, Svo. 
4s. 6d. Beeton. 

Evans (R. W.), Daily Hymns, 18mo., 3s. 6d. Masters. 

Exeter (Bishop), Correspondence with T. B. Macaulay, 8vo., 
2s. 6d. Murray. 

Faraday (M.), Lectures on Various Forces of Matter, 3rd 
edition, 12mo., 3s. 6d. Griffin. 

Floral World and Garden Guide, vol. iii., 8vo., 6s. 
bridge. 

Friendly Visitor, 1860, 12mo., 1s. 6d. Seeley. 

Garibaldi, an Autobiography, edited by Dumas, new edition, 
12mo., 2s. Routledge. 

Garratt (Rev. 8.), Midnight Cry, 12mo., 5s. J. F. Shaw. 

Gibbon (Mrs.), Bible and Gospel History, part i, 1$mo., 1s. 
Relfe. 

Guthrie (T.), Seed-Time and Harvest of Ragged Schools, 
new edition, post 8vo., 2s. 6d. and 3s. Black, Edin- 
burgh. 

Guy (J.), Astronomy, by Hardcastle, 18mo., 1s. Relfe. 

Hillock (J.), Life Stories, a Prize Autobiography, 12mo., Is. 
and Is. 6d. Tweedie. 

Hood's Own Laughter from Year to Year, 2nd series, Svo., 
10s. 6d. Moxon. 

Hymns and Pictures, 4to., 4s. Christian Knowledge Society. 

Inman (T.), Foundations of a New Theory of Practical 
Medicine, 2nd edition, post Svo., 10s. Churchill. 

James (J. A.), Family Monitor, Helps to Domestic Happi- 
ness, Lith edition, 12mo., 4s. 6d. Hamilten. 

James (J. A.), Works, vol. vi. 7s. 6d. Hamilton. 

John Mildred, or Love One Another, 4to., 2s. 6d. Tweedie. 

Latham and Maberley’s Smaller English Grammar for 
Schools, 12mo., 2s. 6d. Walton. 

London and Provincial Medical Directory, 1861, Svo., 10s. 
6d. Churchill. 

Little Child’s Picture Magazine, 1860, 32mo., 1s. 
Leicester. 

| Lysons (Rev. 8.), Claudia and Puden’s Early Christians in 

+ “Gloueester, 12mo, 4s. 6d. Hamilton. 


} 
| 


Groom- 





Winks, 


May (Edith), Here and There, True Tales of Country Life, 
l2mo , 3s. 6d. J. F. Shaw. 

Mayhew (H.), Young Benjamin Franklin, or Right Road 
Through Life, 12mo., 6s. Griffin. 

M'‘Levy (J.), Curiosities of Crime in Edinburgh, 12mo,, 2s. 
Vickers. 

Miller (T.), Headship of Christ and Rights of Christian 
People, post 8vo., 7s. 6d. Black, Edinburgh. 

Our Heavenly Home, by Author of “God is Love,” 4th 
edition, 12mo., 5s. Darton. 

Palmer (W.), Egyptian Chronicles, with Harmony of 
Sacred Egyptian Chronology, 2 vols., 8vo., 36s. Long- 
man. 

Parkinson (8.), Elementary Treatise on Mechanics, 2nd 
edition, 8vo., 9s. 6d. Macmillan. 

Plummer (J.), Songs of Labour, and Other Poems, 12mo., 
5s. Tweedie. 

Punch, vol. xxxix., 4to., 8s. 6d. Office. 

eee mces of a Scottish Gentleman, post 8vo,, 7s. 


Richardson (Sir J.), Polar Regions, 8vo., 14s. Black. 

Rodenberg (J.), Island of Samlo, a 
Ireland, post 8vo., 9s. nm and 

Sacred Songs of Scotland, Old and New, }8mo., 3s. 6d. 

Scott (Sir W.), Poetical Works, new edition, 12 vols., 12mo.,. 
vols. i. and ii., 3s. each. 

Scott (Sir W.), Waverley Novels, New Illustrated Edition, 
48 vols., 12mo., £10 10s. 

a ae (W.), Chant Book, new edition, 12mo., Is. 

al 

Slater (J. W.), Hand-Book of Chemical Analysis, post $vo., 
63. Mackenzie. 

Smith (J. W.), Manual of Equity Jurisprudence, 6th edi- 
tion, 12mo., 12s. Stevens. 

Steele (J.), Manual of Evidences of Christianity, 3rd edition, 
18mo., 1s. 

Sunbeam, or the Misused Gift, by Author of “ My Christ- 
mas Home,” 12mo., 5s. Masters. 

Tchinornick’s Sketches of Provincial Life, Translated from 
Russian, post 8vo., 7s. 6d. Booth. 

Todhunter (J.), Plain Trigonometry for Use of Colleges and 
Schools, post 8vo., 5s. Macmillan. 

Tristram (H. B.), Great Sahara Wanderings South of Atlas. 
Boundaries, $vo., 15s. Murray. 

Trollope (Thedosia), Social Aspects of Italian Revolution, 
post Svo., 8s. 6d. Chapman and Hall. 

Turnbull (J.), Easy and Progressive Exercises in Singing, 
8vo., Is. 6d. Hamilton, Glasgow. 

Valdez (Wrancesco), Six Years of Travellers’ Life in West 
Africa, 2 vols., Svo., 30s. Hurst and Blackett. 

Wells (I. §.), Scale of Medicines with which Merchant 
bac # are to be Supplied, 2nd edition, 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

hill. 


urchill. 

West (J. R.), Parish Sermons on Chief Articles of Christian 
Faith, 12mo., és. Masters. 

Wheeler (J. S.), Popular Abridgment of Old Testament 
History, new edition, 18mo., 2s. Hall. é 

White (C.), First Instructions in Greek, 7th edition, 12mo., 


2s. e. 
Whispers from the Heart, 12mo., 3s. 6d. J. F. Shaw. 
Wilson (Bishop pyran Life of, by Bateman, 2nd edition, 


post Svo., 9s. wray. 

oodford (J. R.), Oceasional Sermons, vol. i, 2nd edition, 
8vo., 7s. 6d. Masters. 

Woods (N. A.), Prince of Wales Tour in Canada, post 8vo., 
10s. 6d. hy sera | and Evans. 

Wordsworth (Dr.), Hlements of Instruction on the Church, 
new edition, 18mo., 2s. Rivingtons. 








Frost Music.—I was once belated in Canada, ona 
winter day, and was riding over the hard snow ou 
the margin of a wide lake, when the most faint and 
| mournful wail that could break a solemn silence 
| seemed to pass through me like a dream. I st 
my horse and listened. For some time I could not 
satisfy myself whether the music was in the air or 
in my own brain. I thought of the pine forest, 
which was not far off: but the tone was not harp- 
like ; and there was not a breath of wind. Then it 
swelled and approached ; and then it seemed to be 
miles away ina moment; and again it moaned, as 
if under my very feet. It was, in fact, almost under 
my feet. It was the voice of the winds — 
under the pall of ice suddenly cast over them by 
the peremptory power of the frost. Nobody there 
had made air holes, for the place was a wilderness 3 
and there was no escape for the winds, which must 
moan on till the spring warmth should release 
them. They were fastened down in silence; but 
they would come out with an explosion when, on 
some still night, after a warm spring day, the ice 
would blow up, and make a crash and a racket 
from shore to shore. So I was told at my host’s 
that evening, where I arrived with something of 
the sensation of a haunted man. It had been some 
time before the true idea struck me ; and meanwhile 
the rising and falling moan made my very heart 
thrill again.—“ Jamuary,” in Once a Week, 


WE understand that the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon has 





undertaken the editorship of the “Baptist Maga- 
zine,” published by Messrs. Pewtress and Co., and 
| the profits of which are given to widows of Baptist 
| ministers. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A Sousscerser or Lone Sranpinc.—We are making ar- 
rangements for the renewal. 
Tripvcet.—The information which our corres pondent volun 
teers will be esteemed a favour. 








MUSIC AND DRAMA, 
HER MAJESTY’S. 

During the past week, M. Victor Massé has been 
displaced at both our opera hotses, “La Reine 
Topaze” being succeeded by the first and fourth 
acts of the “Trovatore,” and the “Marriage of 
Georgette” making way for Mr. Alfred Mellon’s 
“Victorine.” Owing to a sudden domestic bereave- 
ment, Mr. Swift was unable to take part in the 
performance of the “ Trovatore,” and Mr. Parkinson 
was called upon, at a very short notice, to undertake 
the réle of Manrico, which he did to the entire 
satisfaction of,the audience. The close resemblance 
of this gentleman’s voice to that of Signor Giuglini 
was remarkably apparent in the Troabadour’s song, 
in the first act— 

“Deserto Sulla Terra,” . 
sung behind the scenes, which was delivered with 


| universal consent to Miss Louisa Pyne, the next 
| tribute of praise must be paid to Mr. H. Corri for 
| his admisable acting in the part of Hector, the 
} swindler and robber, in whom the martial pride of 
| the old soldier still lives; a more spirited and 
efficient representative of this character we cannot 
imagine. It would be unfair to judge of Mr. Alfred 
Mellon’s powers as a composer, solely from the 
opera in question: this work was, we believe, never 
intended for representation at Covent Garden, but 
was composed some years ago for performance in 
the provinces simply, at a time when Mr. Mellon 
was making a professional tour: circumstances, 
however, rendering a change of performance at this 
house indispensable, Mr. Mellon was induced to 
consent to its production here. Skill in instru- 
mentation, variety of effect, and constructive 
facility, are the chief characteristics of this work, 
rather than novelty of form or originality of 
melody. 
PRINCESS'S. 

“Robinson Crusoe; or, Harlequin Friday and 
the King of the Caribbee Islands” is the title of the 
Christmas piece at the Princess’s Theatre. The 
burlesque opening is from the well-known pen of 
H. J. Byron, Esq.; and in the comicality of its 





great sweetness and feeling; but at present this 
resemblance is limited to the quality only of the 
voices, there being a deficiency of sustained power, | 
though whether this arises from natural causes or 
from a nervousness and an extreme diffidence in his | 


ewn powers, we could not undertake to say; but | 


from what we have already seen of Mr. Parkinson's 

performances, we are inclined to look upon him as | 
one of the most promising, if not the most promising, 

of our English tenors. As Leonora, Madlle. Parepa 

acquitted herself very creditably; but we miss the tragic 

intensity of feeling to which Madlle. Tietjens has 

habituated as in the Tower scene, in the fourth act. 

As an actress, Madlle. Parepa shines most con- 

spicuously in pieces of a lighter cast, such as “ La 

Reine Topaze ;” and here, we think, she will remain 

unrivalled, at all events on our English stage. 
Mr. Santley personates the of the Comte di 
Luna with his usual vocal ability, and shows himself 
throughout a painstaking and conscientious artist. 
This is as it should be, for the mere possession of a 
splendid voice is not in itself sufficient to raise the 
owner to that eminence to which Mr. Santley is 
ambitious of attaining ; and it is for this reason that 
we are glad to trace signs of progress in every 
character allotted to him, commencing with Hoel in 
“Dinorah,” down to the Comte di Luna in the 
“'Trovatore.”. We have so frequently remarked 
upon Madame Lemaire’s impersonation of Azucena, 
that we need say no more on the present occasion, 
than that she executes her share of the per- 
formance with care and ability. Mr. Blagrove 
leaves his post of chef d'attaque, to become the 
conductor, in place of Mr. Charles Hallé. 

COVENT GARDEN. 

Mr. Alfred Mellon’s “ Victorine” has been revived 
at this house during the past week. When this 
opera was first brought out a year ago, Madlle. 
Parepa achieved so decided a success as the heroine | 
of the piece, that the task of replacing her was 
rendered more than usually difficult. However, 
Miss Louisa Pyne, thanks to her extraordinary vocal 

owers and consummate taste, has not only rivalled, 
ut actually surpassed, the previous representative of 
this ré/e ; and, to give a proof of her versatility, she 
contrives to render the contrast between the Vic- 
torine of the second act and the Victorine of the 
fourth so remarkable and so striking, as almost to 
excite a doubt in the minds of the audience as to 
the identity of the actress. Miss Thirlwall, as 
Louise, shows how much may be made of a small 
part by careful acting and distinct enunciation ; and 
she was deservedly applauded for her arch delivery 
of the song addressed to Julien, in the second act 

.17)— 

? * & gentleman found a rich treasure one day.” 
Mr. Wallworth made a capital Griffon, and Mr. 
Wharton a tolerable Julien. Mr. Haigh sustained 
his original character of Michel, singing and acting 
with great expression. He was called upon to 
repeat the second verse of his ballad in the first 
act (p. 10)— 

“ This flower, dear maid, doth image thee.” 
The honours of the evening being awarded by 

















dialogue, and grotesqueness of its puns, is not 
inferior to any of his previous productions. The 
first scene represents the “Hard” at Hull, where 
Crusoe (Mr. Garden), as the result of a quarrel 
with Will Atkins (Mr. Shore), as to who shall 
obtain the favours of Pretty Jenny Pigtail (Miss 
Murray), is seized by a press-gang and despatched 
upon his adventures. The wreck of his vessel by the 
machinations of King Tyranny, and his escape on a 
raft through the protection of Liberty, are prettily 
represented in dissolving views, and the remaining 
scenes are all taken from Robinson Crusoe’s island. 
In this portion of his adventures the parts which are 
played by his goat, dog, cat, and parrot, are by no 
means unimportant, but the chief weight of the 
acting is most admirably sustained by Monsieur 
—- in the character of Friday. 

e Indians, under the command of King Hoop- 
dedoodemdoo, play the important part in the piece 
which is theirs in the novel, and the aboriginal ballet 
was very warmly applauded. Wii Atkins and the 
pretty Jenny both arrive by accident on Crusde’s 
island, and the old quarrel is revived, but only to be 
stopt by the appearance of Liberty, who transforms 
the principal characters into the familiar shapes of 
the Harlequinade. The transformation scene’ is 
exceedingly tasteful, and was highly applauded by 
the spectators. There is much that is laughable 
in the tricks of the pantomime, and there is 
a pretty little pas des Patineurs, adapted from the 
well-known dance in the “Prophéte,” and to 
the same familiar music. 

ADELPHI. 

At the Adelphi Theatre the marked success of 
the “Colleen Bawn,” which, after a run of more 
than one hundred nights, still draws crowded houses, 
is such as to render almost unnecessary the extreme 
care and labour which less fortunate management 
lavishes upon the Christmas piece. The new 
extravaganza, therefore, at this theatre does not, as 
might be expected, take the same position in the 
foremost rank which the Adelphi usually occupies. 
It is from the pen of H. J. Byron, Esq., the inde- 
fatigable writer of burlesques, and is entitled “ Blue- 
beard from another Point of Hue.” The libretto is 
not destitute of merit, but we cannot think it equal 
to other of Mr. Byron’s well-known productions. 
There are some striking liberties taken with the 
familiar plot of this domestic tragedy, which has 
formed the groundwork of so many and such excel- 
lent burlesques, that some departure from the beaten 
track was imperatively called for in any new version. 
Bluebeard accordingly, instead of the truculent 
Turk, under whose guise he is usually represented, 
appears now in the shape of a London exquisite, 
with hair carefully parted down the centre, and 
with his blue beard arranged in the height of 

; modern fashion ; he drops his r's or rather supplants 
' them by w’s, and wears aneye-glass. Thedoom which 
Fatima incurs is due to the perfidy of Sister Anne, 
who is herself in love with Selim, and plots her 





sister’s destruction. Mr. J. L. Toole takes the 
character of Bluebeard, and to him the <piece is | 
indebted for whatever of vitality its action possesses, 


as the part assigned to Mr. Paul Bedford is unim- 
portant. The last scene—the fairy fountains of 
peace and joy—was applauded. 

ST. JAMES’S. 

Amidst the varied attractions which the Christ- 
mas season always holds out to the theatre-frequent- 
ing public, and which are this year of more than 
usual brilliance, we cannot but think that Mr. 
Alfred Wigan has succeeded in presenting as 
attractive a programme as any, and we can promise 
those of our readers who may visit the St. James’s 
Theatre an evening’s thorough enjoyment. The 
drama of the “ Isle of St. Tropez,” adapted from the 
French by Messrs. F. C. Burnand and Montagu 
Williams, has nearly reached its twentieth perform- 
ance, and we augur for it a long and deserved 
success. We have not space now to enter into an 
analysis of its plot, but it is one every way calcu- 
lated to afford scope for the display of Mr. Wigan’s 
well-known and characteristic pathos. In Miss 
Herbert, too, he has found an admirable supporter ; 
and the unanimous recall which is accorded to both 
at the conclusion of the piece, is indeed well merited. 
We should like, had we space, to institute a com- 
parison between this triumph of legitimate art and 
the more marked, though more meretricious, success 
which has been achieved at a rival house by a 
drama, which, unworthy in every point to sustain 
a comparison with this, and with acting incon- 
ceivably inferior, has by dint of admirable scenic 
arrangement and skilful advertising, obtained a 
far greater, though less deserved, notoriety. 

The Christmas Extravaganza is entitled ‘ Endy- 
mion, or the Naughty Boy who cried for the Moon,” 
and is by Mr. W.Brough. This piece, though inferior 
to some in the stage appointments and decorations, 
is excelled, we might even say equalled, by none in 
literary merit. The fun of the piece is admirably 
sustained, and the happiness of some of the puns 
keeps the audience in a chorus of laughter. The 
playbill itself, by its happy jokes and admirable 
Greek names for the characters, gives a fair sample 
of the treat which the piece affords. Fancy a 
surgeon named “Putaplasteron,” or a Latmian 
shepherd named “Clodoppa.” The apology for 
giving a mimic Pan is that this is a pan-to-mimic 
season; and the view of the summit of Mount 
Latmos affords some “Novel (L)atmospheric 
phenomena.” ‘The acting of Miss Marion Taylor 
and Miss Herbert is well worthy of the piece, as is 
also that of Mr. Terry, Mr. Belmore, and Mr. 
Charles Young, whose dance in the character of 
Aceton was warmly applauded. Altogether, we 
recommend all our readers to visit the St. James’s 
Theatre, and will ensure them a varied and delight- 
ful entertainment. 

ST. JAMES’S HALL. 

Mr. Howard Glover’s annual monster concert 
came off on Wednesday afternoon, and was very 
fully attended. In a programme, consisting of 
upwards of forty pieces, and announcing as many 
performers, if would be impossible to criticise each 
piece in detail. Mr. Sims Reeves came on three 
times, accompanied in “ Adelaida” by Miss Goddard, 
and on the other two occasions by Mr. Balfe, in his 
song, “Fresh as a rose,” a very poor composition, 
though encored by the audience. The London 
Glee and Madrigal Union gave two of their best 
specimens, one of which—Horsley’s glee, “ When 
the wind blows” (of which we have spoken else- 
where)—was encored. The two Russian hymns, 
conducted by Prince Galitzin, deserve no special 
notice. The most satisfactory performance of the 
whole concert was Madlle. Parepa’s admirable 
execution of the laughing song, tumultuously 
encored, and the variations on the “Carnival of 
Venice,” from Victor Massé’s opera, “ La Reine 
Topaze.” Amongst the instrumental pieces, we may 
enumerate Miss Arabella Godéard’s performance of 
Benedict’s Grand Fantaisie de Concert on “ Where 
the bee sucks,” and Thalberg’s variations on “ The 
last rose of summer.” Herr Molique and Mr. 
Lindsay Sloper played a grand sonata by 
Dussek, already performed several times at the 
Monday Popular Concerts by MM. Sainton and 
Charles Hallé. A solo on the violin, upon airs 
from “ Lucrezia Borgia,” by M. Sainton ; and a solo 
on the violoncello, by M. Paque, complete the 
number of instrumental pieces. The lady vocalists 
were very numerous, and included, besides those 
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already mentioned, Miss Augusta Thomson, Madame 
Weiss, Miss Lascelles, Miss Stabbach, and the Misses 
Brougham, besides several pupils of MM. Benedict 
and Howard Glover, with whose performances the 

ublic would gladly have dispensed. Mr. Lewis 
Thomas and Mr. Wilbye Cooper were the only 
solo vocalists of the other sex. 

The concert commenced at one o’clock, and was 
abruptly terminated at half-past four by the partial 
extinction of the gas—a rather hazardous method 
of indicating the close of the performances, and one 
which we should not like to see resorted to again; 
on the present occasion the dissatisfaction of the 
audience was expressed by hisses merely. 

BRIXTON MUSICAL SOCIETY. 

The broad boundary line which in former times 
separated the artist from the amateur was once 
distinctly and emphatically marked; but the 
progress which art has, of late years, made amongst 
amateurs, is too real and too extended to allow the 
line of demarcation always to continue visible. 
Provided that amateurs will be content to advance 
step by step, and refrain from attacking those 
masterpieces of ari, which it requires a life-long 
rg a to overcome, their progress will 
always be visible, and attended with pleasing 
results. As a fair specimen of what we conceive to 
be within the scope of amateur societies, we subjoin 
the following programme, to the performance of 
which, admirably played, we listened with great 
pleasure a few evenings ago at Brixton :— 


Part L 






Overture, ‘ Masaniello,” 4 Auber. 
Song, ‘“ Truth in absence,” . ‘ Harper. 
Solo (Basoon), ‘ Rot » Diable,” Meyerbeer. 
Song, “ Oh! bitt’euch liebe Végelcin,” Gumbert. 
Symphony (No. 10), . ° . Haydn. 
Part II. 
Overture, “Barber of Seville,” Rossini. 
Song, “A Happy New Year,” Braine. 
Ballad, * Rose of Altenheim,” White. — 
Selection, “‘Favorita,” . “ Donizetti. 
Duett, “ Parigi, O cara,” Verdi. 
March, “ Oberon,” ; ; Weber. 


Curiously enough, in turning over the leaves of 
a foreign musical journal, we were astonished to find 
mention made of this very society; so that amateurs, 
if they consider themselves as neglected in their 
own country, may comfort themselyes with the 
reflection that their performances are duly reported 
and commented on abroad. 

EGYPTIAN HALL. 

We would strongly advise those who can appre- 
ciate really good vocal music to pay a visit to the 
London Glee and Madrigal Union, who have been 
performing during the past week in the Dudley 
Gallery. Madrigals, glees, songs, and ballads, all of 
the choicest quality and most exquisitely sung, con- 
stitute the chief features of the entertainment. 
Each piece is commented upon by Mr. Thomas 
Oliphant, who, in his usual happy style, contrives, 
by a few well-chosen words, to impart just so much 
knowledge of the composer and the circumstances 
attending the particular composition in question, as 
is sufficient to ensure the thorough appreciation of 
the piece. Amongst other pieces we must specify 
Horsley’s charming glee for four voices, 

“When the wind blows in the sweet rose tree,” 
which has a devotional simplicity about it, entirely 
in accordance with the sentiments expressed by the 
words ; and another glee, equally well known, by 
the late Sir H. R. Bishop— 

“ Blow gentle gales, and on your wing 

Our long expected succours bring,” 
originally designed as a quintet in the opening 
scene of “The Slave,” produced more than forty 
yearsago. Mr. Oliphant mentioned in his prefatory 
remarks upon this glee, that, of all those who took 
part in the original representation of this opera, 
three only survive at the present time—Mr. 
Macready, the eminent tragedian, John Barnett, 
the composer of the “Mountain Sylph,” and the 
Dowager Countess of Essex, then Miss Stephens, 
The “Oxfordshire Tragedy,” a very beautiful and 
touching ballad, is so tastefully sung by Miss Eyles 
as to be generally encored: but the most pleasing 
of all these songs, to our mind, is the narrative 
ballad, “The Bailiff's daughter of Islington,” the 


air of which is sweet, original, and pathetic ; this, | 


as well as the song, 
“ My lodging is on the cold ground,” 


is invariably redemanded. Including encores, the 
whole entertainment never exceeds the limits of an 
hour and three quarters; and, speaking from our 
own experience, we can say that rarely have we 
derived such unmixed satisfaction from any musical 
performance as from this. We omitted to name 
the vocalists, who are Miss Wells, Miss Eyles, 
Messrs. Baxter, Cummings, and Lawler; Mr. Land 
presides at the piano, and occasionally takes part 
in the vocal performance, when four male voices 
are required. 





MUSICAL GOSSIP. 

We have great pleasure in informing our musical 
readers that Mr. Henry Smart has just finished his 
new grand opera in four acts, “The Siege of 
Calais.” The same composer has also nearly 
completed an oratorio, concerning which we hope 
to be in a position to say more in a few weeks. 

The new tenor, Labat, who made his début as 
Eleazar, in Halévy’s “La Jaive” on Sunday last, 
promises to become a very valuable addition to the 
personnel of the opera. In power of voice he is 
hardly inferior to the great Tamberlik, though in 
musical science and dramatic energy he is not to be 
compared with that renowned artist. Madlle. Sax 
and Madame Vanden-Heuvel-Duprez (the latter in 
the réle of the Princess Eudoxia) were much 
applauded in their respective characters. 

The representations of “Le Roi Barkouf” at the 
Opéra Comique are at present suspended, in con- 
sequence of the indisposition of Madlle. Zoe Bélia. 
The rehearsals of the new opera in three acts, by 
MM. Auber and Scribe, are — actively carried 
on with the following cast: MM. Couderc, Mon- 
taubry, Troy, Barrielle, Ambroise, Laget, Duvernay, 
Davoust; and Madlles. Monrose, Bousquet, and 
Prost. Amongst other novelties at this theatre are 
the following: “Le Jardinier Galant,” opera in 
three acts, by MM. Leuven and Poise; “Les 
Joailliers” by MM. Leuven, St. Georges, and Grisar, 
also in three acts ; one operetta in two acts, entitled 
“Salvator Rosa,” by MM. Grangé and Duprato; 
and two other operettas of one act each by MM. 
Alary and Jules Cohen. 

A new and splendid organ has recently been 
erected in the cathedral church of Carcasonne by 
the celebrated French organ builder, M. Cavaille- 
Col. On Christmas Eve the instrument was 
“ opened” (to use our English term) by M. Lefébvre- 
Weély, who, in a series of performances extending 
over two hours, developed all its resources in a most 
masterly manner. . Lefébure-Wdly, formerly 
organist of the churches of St. Roch and La Made- 
leine, and now organist at St. Peter’s, Rome, is 
chiefly known in England by his admirable works 
for the pianoforte, but the six magnificent offertoires 
which he has written for the organ, merit a place 
in the musical library of every organist, and prove 
him to be a perfect master of that noble instrument. 

A society has recentiy been formed at Berlin for 
the purpose of performing the operatic works of 
young composers who are unable to get their works 
represented on the regular stage. Such a society as 
this, in our opinion, contains within itself the seeds 
of its own dissolution. Under any circumstances, 
should the attempt be made to put into practice the 
principles which they profess in theory, they will 
be fully occupied for many a year to come, provided 
only that the society survives for so long a period. 

M. Otto Lange, the editor of the “ Gazette 
Musicale” de Bock, is to succeed the late Louis 
Rellstab, as the musical contributor to the columns 
| of “ La Gazette de Voss.” 
| An opera by Offenbach, “Daphnis and Chloe,” 
| has been brought out at the Theatre Wilhemstadt 
| with great success; and another by Flotow, “La 
| Veuve Grapin,” is shortly to follow. 
| The performance of Donizetti’s posthumous 

opera, “ Rita,” has been very successful at Brussels ; 
| the principal characters are sustained by Madlle. 
| Dupuy, and MM. Aujac and Bataille. 
| “Ariadne at Naxos” is the name of a dramatic 
| poem for solo, chorus, and orchestra, composed by 
| M. Max Seifriz, and produced with great success at 
| Leewenberg. Madame Babnigg undertook the 
| réle of Ariadne, and Van Osten that of Theseus. 

The “Mosé en Egitto” of Rossini has been per- 
formed at Milan with Mesdames Cambardi, Edenska, 
and Signors Tiberini and Beneventano in the prin- 





} 








cipal characters. By way of contrast to the long 
list of successes which we have been called upen 
to enumerate, we may add that the new ballet of 
M. Rota, “Le Vampire,” tumed out a complete 
failure. 

The habitués of the opera at St. Petersburg seem 
quite as enchanted with Meyerbeer’s last operatic 
work as with his previous compositions. “ Dinorah” 
has been played to crowded houses and applauding 
audiences, by Madlle. Fioretti, Mme. Nantier-Didi¢e, 
and Signors Debassini and Calzolari. 

M. A. Ropicquet, first violinist at the Grand Opera, 
Paris, and Professor at the Lycée Louis-le-Grand, 
has announced his first concert for the 27th of the 
present month, in the Salle Pleyel ; on this occasion 
he will perform some of his most recent compositions, 

At the Théatre Victoria, Berlin, Madame La- 
grange has been achieving the most triumphant 
success in the “ Lucrezia Borgia ;’ M. Carrion, as 
Gennaro, divides the applause with her, especially 
in the duett in the third act. In place of the 
brindisi, which is unsuited to her voice, a pure 
contralto, Madlle. Artot substitutes the romance of 
Gondi from the “Maria di Rohan,” an air which 
requires no transposition. 

The same opera is performing also at Turm, with 
a cast comprising Madlle. Tietjens and Signors 


| Giuglini and Vialetti, all of whom have so recently 


been playing at Her Majesty’s Theatre. A new 
contralto, Mme. Casaloni, made her début in the 
character of Majjeo Orsini with complete success. 

The following operas are either in preparation or 
rehearsal at the éatre Lyrique, Paris:—“ Les 
Ruines de Balbec,” by M. Semet; “La Madonne,” 
by M. Lacombe ; “ Les Deux Cadis,” by M. Imbert ; 
“ Ashtaroth,” by M. Clapisson; and “Ondine,” by 
M. Debillemont. 

At the Théatre Porte St. Martin, the highly 
successful “ Pied de Mouton” will shortly be with- 
drawn, to make room for the “Beatrice” of M. 
Vacquerie. The subject of this drama is not 
historical, as some of the papers have stated, but 
purely legendary. e Laurent, so famous for 
her creation of the part in “La Tireuse de Cartes,” 
by Rouviére, is specially engaged to enact the 
principal réle. 

An opera (supposed to be the composition of M. de 
Morny), “Le i sans le Savoir,” has been pro- 
duced at the Bouffes Parisiens vith complete 
success; and one by Offenbach, “La Chanson de 
Fortunio,” in which Madlle. Pfoltzer made her 
début, has been no less successful at the same 
house. 

The last named composer is now on his way to 
Berlin to superintend the performance of his 
“Genevieve de Brabant,” which is to be brought 
out there as soon as ible. 

Political allusions, which this year fall dead at all 
our pantomimes, and fail to produce even the 
slightest sensation, seem to have a very different 
effect abroad. Some selections from Pacini’s opera, 
“Gli Arabi nelle Gallie,” were lately performed by 
the Philharmonic Society in the Théatre Aliberti, 
belonging to the Prince Torlonia ; at the words— 

“ Sotto l’'aciearo della vendetta 
L'iniqua setta cader dovra,”’ 
(under the avenging steel shall the heretical sect 
perish) the whole house rose to applaud the senti- 
ment, and tumultuously insisted on its repetition. 

Yesterday evening a performance by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society of Handel’s oratorio, “ Judas 
Maccabeus,” took place at Exeter Hall. 

We may remind our readers that the first per- 
formance of Dr. Mark’s Little Men will take place 
this evening at St. James's Hall. 





MUSICAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Monpay, January 14. 


“Bianca” —— .....ceeeeee Covent Garden ... 7 o’clk. 
$< receescesees Her Majesty’s ... 7 

Dr. Mark’s LittleMen... St. James’s Hall... 24 
Monday Pop. Concerts.. St. James’s Hall... 8 

Glee Union — «ss see Egyptian Hall ... 3} & 84 

Turspay, January 15. 

“Bianca” —.seeeeeereee Covent Garden ... 7 
biietentee «) cadagdeneaiadls Her Majesty’s ... 7 

Dr. Mark’s Little Men... St. James’s Hall... 8 

Glee Union «esa eve Egyptian Hall ... 84 


Mr. Willey’s Quartett... Exeter Hall ...8 
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Wepnespay, January 16. 














TIMED”... ssnmecagate Covent Garden ... 7 
igtansdpoenvins Her Majesty’s ... 7 

Dr. Mark’s Little Men... St. James’s Hall... 8 

Glee Union _.......... Egyptian Hall ... 3} & 8} 
Taurspay, Janvary 17. 

“Seat” cack Covent Garden ... 7 
eroesiodioes Her Majesty’s ... 7 

Dr. Mark’s Little Men... St. James’s Hall... 24 & 8 

Glee Union —...... Egyptian Hall ... 8} 
Fray, January 18. 

i a ee metas Covent Garden ... 7 

BEA a :.3a8 Her Majesty’s ... 7 

Dr. Mark’s Little Men... St. James’s Hall... 8 

Glee Union _........ Egyptian Hall ... 34 & 84 
Satorpay, January 19. 

UE . inewicconchae Covent Garden ... 7 
eoteacsieset Her Majesty’s ... 7 

Dr. Mark’s Little Men... St. James’s Hall ... 24 & 8 

Glee Union ............ Egyptian Hall ... 3} 

ST ERENT A aE 
SCIENCE. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


January 5—Colonel Sykes, M.P., President, in 
the chair. 

J. W. Redhouse, Esq., the secretary, read the 
concluding portion of the Rev. Dr. Hincks’s paper 
on Manetho’s Chronology of the new Egyptian 
kingdom. 

A communication from B. H. Hodgson, Esq., was 
read, on “Nepaulese and Thibetan Buddhist 
Symbols,” accompanied by drawings. 

The secretary exhibited an ode in the Turkish 
language, by Shahin Ghiray, one of the khans of 
the Crimea, ingeniously written in a series of 
circular li in’ ing each otker, so arranged 
that the central letter is the first and last letter of 
every distich. The letters in the ‘radii are the 
penultimates of each distich, while, read inversely, 
they form the first word of the following verse ; and 
the words in the intersectional compartments are 
common to each of the intersecting lines. An 
English translation by Mr. Redhouse was attached 


to the poem. 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


J 8, 1861—Dr. Gray, V.P., in the chair. 

Mr. E. Vansittart Neale read a paper on “Typical 

selection considered as a means of removing the 

difficulties attending the doctrine of the origin of 

 rmed by natural selection, as put forward in Mr. 
in’s theory.” 


Mr. R. F. Jones contributed some additional notes 
and observations on the bats of the genus Epomo- 
phorus, supplementary t6 his monograph of that 
pon, as published in the “Society’s Proceedings ” 

or : 


A report by Dr. A. Giinther was read, on “The 
Reptiles of Bahia transmitted to this country by 
Dr. Wiicherer.” Among them were icularly 
noticeable a new species of snake (Elapomorphus 
wiichereri) and a new lizard of the family Zguanide 
(Trachycyclus superciliaris). 

Mr. Alfred Newton pointed out the characters 
which distinguish the water hen of the Mauritius 
from the European species, and proposed to call the 
Mauritian bird Gallinula pyrrhorrhoa. 

Mr. Bartlett called the attention of the meeting 
to the present abundance of the pink-footed goose 
{his A. phenicopus) in the London markets, and 
exhibited specimens of it and the nearly allied bean 
goose (A. segetum). 

A paper was read by Dr. Pfeiffer on new species 
of land shells in the collection of H. Cuming, Esq. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

January 8, 1861—George P. Bidder, Esq., 
President, in the Chair. The discussion upon Mr. 
Preece’s paper “ On the Maintenance and Durability 
of Submarine Cables in Shallow Waters,” was 
continued throughout the evening; but, as it was 
not concluded, the publication of the abstract is 
deferred. 

At the monthly ballot the following candidates 
were balloted for and duly elected :—Messrs. H. 
Byrne, M. W. Carr, E. Garlick, R. Hodgson, B. 
Piercy, aid §. B. Worthington, as members; 
Messrs, J. Hancox, C. W. Scott, and Capt. G. 
Baillie, B.A., as associates. 
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POST OFFICE LIBRARY AND LITERARY ASSOCIATION. 


The committee have announced that the following 
lectures will be delivered in the “ Returned-letter 
Room” of the General Post Office, at 8 p.m. pre- 
cisely :— 

On Friday, January 4, 1861—Anthony Trollope, 
Esq., “ The Civil Service as a Profession.” 

On Friday, January 18, 1861—Edmund Yates, 
Esq., “ Good Authors at a Discount.” 

On Friday, February 1, 1861—Thomas Hughes, 
Esq. (author of “Tom Brown’s School-days,” &c.), 
“The Printing Press.” 

On Friday, February 15, 1861—G. H. Lewes, 
Esq. (Author of “ Sea Side Studies, «A Biographical 
History of Philosophy,” &c.), “ Life, from a Simple 
Cell to Man.” 

On Friday, March 1, 1861—George Grossmith, 
Esq., “ Lecturing.” 

On Friday, March 15, 1861—Thomas Hood, Esq., 
oe Waller, Gentleman, M.P., Courtier and 

over.” 


On Wednesday, March 27, 1861—John West, 
Esq., “A Word or Two on Words.” 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mon., Jan 14.—Royal Geographical Society, 8}.—Mr. John 
Macdougall Stuart, “Journal of his 
Expedition Across the Centre of Aus- 
tralia, from Spencer Gulf on the south 
to lat. 18 deg. 47 min. on the north;” 
communicated by Messrs. Chambers and 
Finke, through Sir Roderick I. Murchi- 
son, vice-president of the R.G.8. 

Tves., Jan. 15.—Jnstitution of Civil Engineers, 8, —Con- 
tinued Discussion upon Mr. Preece’s 
Paper on ‘Submarine Telegraph 
Cables.” 

Statistical Society, 8—On “The Progress 
of the Public Expenditure of the United 
Kingdom,” by Leone Levi, Esq. 

Wep., Jan. 16.—British Meteorological Society, 7—On “A 
Large Barometer Indicator,” by the 
President; on “A New Thermometer 
for Determining the Temperature of 
the Sea at great Depths,” by Mr. 
Johnson. 

Tuvrs., Jan. 17.—Linnwxan Society, 8—On “ Prolification in 
Flowers,” by M. T. Masters, Esq.; on 
“The Botany of Tropical Western 
Africa,” by Dr. Welwitsch. 

Society of Antiquaries, 8}. 

Royal Society, 8}. 

Chemical, 8.— “Analysis of the Saline 
Water of Purton, near Swindon, North 
Wilts,” by Dr. Noad; on “The Elec- 
trolytic Test for Arsenic,” by Professor 
Bloxam. 

Fri, Jan. 18.—Royal Institution, 8.—On “The Action of 
Gases and Vapours upon Radient Heat,” 
by Professor Tyndall. 

Sator., Jan. 19.—Royal Asiatic Society, 3. 

Royal Institution, 3.—On “Inorganic 
Chemistry,” by Professor E. Frankland. 


CONTINENTAL GOSSIP. 





Poets are proverbially improvident or unfortunate, 
or are labouring under some abnormal social 
condition. They are blind as Homer, cripple as 
Tyrteus, crooked as Pope, club-footed as Byron. 
They prowl the streets hungry dogs like Savage; 
they starve in garrets, and die in hospitals. Of 
course there are many fortunate exceptions to the 
rule—poets of a handsome figure, poets with a 
purse, poets who never get into debt, and poets, who 
sing of love and wine, who never fall into the 
snares of women, and who never get locked up as 
incapable, through strong potations from the 
vineyard. 

Here now is Lamartine, who might have ranked 
among the latter class, had he not obstinately 
chosen to belong to one category in the former 
class. It is no more doubted that he is a poet than 
that he has been improvident; and every other 
year of late we have heard of his difficulties, and 
of how the hat has been round for his benefit. 
That he has personally struggled hard to extricate 
himself from the meshes cast over him by debt, is 
greatly to his credit ; but they are too strong to be 
broken through, and away must go his patrimony 
to satisfy creditors who have been abundantly long- 
suffering towards him. Lately he has sold his 
Milly estate, one of the most considerable vineyards 
of France, and of European celebrity. Milly was 
the favourite residence of the poet, and where he 
hoped to die. To part with it must have cost him 


| a severe pang; it is a sacrifice, however, for which 
| the world will do him honour, as he will also have 
the world’s sympathy. 

The public are often curious to know how a poet 
lives, what he eats and drinks, when he rises in the 
morning and retires to bed at night. A more 
legitimate curiosity, however, attaches to a poet’s 
birth-place and dwelling-place. We wish to know 
whether the latter is in noisy town or retired 
village, whether in a valley or ona hill-top, whether 
screened by noble woods, or reposing in the bosom 
of a lovely landscape, as we infer, often erroneously 
enough, that his muse is inspired by his locality. 
The journals enable us to satisfy this curiosity, to 
some extent, as regards the favourite abode of 
Lamartine. And never, it seems, was abode erected 
in a more uninviting landscape. It is described as 
horrible. Milly consists of extensive vineyards: the 
village is wretchedly poor, the hills around it are 
bare, and the house of the poet resembles more the 
sorry habitation of a country curé than that of one 
of the glories of France. We enter a court-yard, 
badly paved; cellars, barns, and a humble 
stable flank it. By three steps, badly jointed, 
we mount to an enormous vestibule. On the 
left there is a kitchen, lofty and yawning; on 
the right a chamber paved with tiles; then a dingy 
dining-room, the paper on the walls a century old, 
and the ceiling showing the rafters. All is sad and 
dreary to the stranger, but to the t it has its 
special charms; it is the house wherein he was 
born, the home of ‘his forefathers, and these cracked 
and riven walls heave voices of the past, which he 
alone can hear and understand. A magnificent ivy 
grows up the angle of the wall. This ivy, planted 
by the mother of Lamartine, has its special and 
touching history. Lamartine was in Italy when he 
wrote his beautiful little poem, entitled “ Milly.” 
It was a reminiscence of his native land, and he sent 
it all fresh with the dews of inspiration upon it to 
his mother. She perceived that her son spoke of an 
ivy which covered the north cold and damp wall of 
the house. This was an error; the ivy did not 
exist. There was nothing but gray lichens, moss, 
virgin-vines, and rents there. e de Lamar- 
tine, who was sincere to a scruple, could not bear 
her son’s poetic fiction, and not wishing to give his 
muse the lie, she planted with her own hands an 
ivy on the place where it was wanting, God blessed 
the plant which a tear had watered. At present the 
plant is in great vigour, tall and bushy, cli to 
the top of the humble roof, and clasping the em- 
brasures of the windows. The purchaser of the 
mpety is not known ; but it is whispered that he 
will respect the ivy, and perhaps leave the key in 
the thouse-door for the poet to enter it when he 
comes to contemplate his mother’s ivy. It is a 
poor barn of a place, which a generous heart could 
well make over in fee-simple to one who. is the 
pride of his countrymen, and whose genius is the 
property of the world. ; 

éophile Gautier has the reputation of being 
one of the greatest dramatic critics of the day, and 
if criticism consists, as sometimes it pervertingly 
does, in making the best of the worst, he has 





pouerneret vatear ernie 


| certainly done so as far as regards Les Massacres 
| de Syrie, a drama in five acts, by M. Victor Séjour, 
| which has been condemned by every independent 
| writer as a miverable piece of bombast and fustian. 
| To Théophile’s credit, however, it should be stated 
| that he does not linger on the threshold of his sub- 
| ject, but enters at once, introducing us to Georges 
| de Moréae, the descendant of a Baron of Brittany, 
| who, in the days long since departed, joined the 
| Crusaders to wrest the Holy Sepulchre from the 

hands of the infidel. The Moréacs still live in the 
| Lebanon, and have not forgotten the old country. 
| Georges lived with his parents a happy life; but in 
| the family there is an orphan girl, a Druse, named 
, Gulnare, who has not abjured her faith, but is a 
| Christian at heart, and she falls in love with 
| Georges. In turn she is loved by one Ben- 

Yakoub, a Druse of wild nature, and a man disposed 
| to have his own way ii possible. The girl 

gives Ben-Yakoub the cold shoulder in Eastern 

fashion, and now the action of the piece begins. 

To be revenged on Gulnare, Ben-Yakoub excites the 
| Druses to make havoc of the Christians and Maro- 
nites—a task they are supposed to smile upon rather. 
We have now brought before us an Eastern “ Madge 
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Wildfire,” or rather a black prophetess, very crazy accompanied with a Latin translation printed under 


and very fanatical, who wanders from tribe to tribe 
mounted on a black horse. Everywhere she is hos- 
pitably received. Her wanderings bring her to the 
patriarchal homé of Georges de Moréac, but as 
goon as she discovers that the inmates are 
Christians, she retires with horror, emptying on 
the threshold a sackful of curses. The family 
have doleful presentiments, and soon are 
heard the cries of the approaching Druses. A 
retrograde Turk, however, Daoub-Kaiber, comes 
forward in the cause of order, and proposes that the 
Maronites should be disarmed. Georges de Moréac 
sets out to give the Maronites warning of what is 
going on, as their treasures have been confided to 
him, and on his journey is attended by six Chris- 
tians. On the way he falls into the ambush of his 
rival Ben-Yakoub. His companions fall before the 
bullets of the Druses, but he escapes death to be 
taken prisoner. Questioned as to the whereabouts 
of the treasures mentioned, he is silent, and his 
silence is punished by his being cast headlong 
from a precipice, where in the ordinary course of 
things he ought to be dashed to pieces; this, 
however, would be to stop the play at the 
second act. The hero of a drama has as man& 
lives as a cat, and Georges, instead of furnishing 
food for the ravens and vultures, is caught in his 
descent by a shrub, and lands upon a ledge of rock, 
from whence, however, there is no escape, and 
death would have met him in another form had not 
a caravan been passing. The cries of the Christian 
are heard, and he is saved. Passing various scenes, 
we come to that where the mother of Georges and 
Gulnare are brought in to be sold as slaves. For 
the aged mother there is not a single bid, but 
urse against purse is offered for the beautiful 
Gotnare by Daoub-Kaiber and Ben-Yakoub. The 
latter triumphs over the former, and carries off the 
lady. Daoub-Kaiber, defeated, gets up a Mussulman 
row, which somehow is to injure Ben-Yakoub. When 
the tumult is at its height. enters the black pro- 
phetess Djemmala, foaming and vaticinating, waving 
a tricolour, stolen one knows not where, which she 
covers with spittle, and incites the mob to down 
with the Christians. All of a sudden appears the 
heroic Abd-el-Kader, who, seizing the sacred 
banner from the maniac, addresses the canaille in 
dignified language, and intimating that they had 
better be gone about their business. This tells 
famously on the French audience. We are next in 
the harem of Ben-Yakoub, who in vain makes love 
to the fair Gulnare. She despises him and all the 
splendour with which she is surrounded. Ben- 
akoub is called from love to duty, the duty being 
the massacre of the Christians. Gulnare, whom pity 
makes a whole Christian of a half one, braving every 
eril, sets out to aid the people she has chosen. 
he de Moréac accompanies her as a sister of 
charity. There is much fighting work now, and in 
the last scene we behold Georges de Moréac, whom 
we have not seen since his delivery from the rock, 
but who has been performing prodigies of valour in 
the interval. We see him pale as death, on a heap 
of corpses. By him, clinging distractedly to his 
neck, are Gulnare and his mother, who have 
escaped most miraculously; but Martha, the 
sister of charity, lies among the dead. “Such 
a crime”—it is Théophile Gnatier who writes— 
“shall it remain unavenged? No! Abd-el-Kader 
and his Algerians pursue the assassins. Daoub- 
Kaiber will be given up to a council of war. France 
has heard the appeal of the victims; her standard 
floats like the rainbow of the covenant above the 
walls of Damascus, and the sun shines on the 
bayonets of her intrepid soldiers. Barbarism re- 
treats growling, and re-enters her dark caverns.” 
Well, but the French are not in Damascus yet, and 
so the author anticipates history rather. We have 
given a bare skeleton of a piece which all Paris is 
running after. The scenery on all hands is admitted 
to be most excellent. The getting up is a triumph, 
and in this miserably cold weather the sunshine of 
Beyrouth and the shores of the Mediterranean are a 
happy exchange for the rigours of the streets of 
Paris, 

Theology is not within our province, and if we 
mention the publication of an edition of the “ Philo- 
sophumena,” by M. P. Cruice, it is rather in the in- 
terests of literature than of polemics. This edition is 





theoriginal Greek, and with notes and an introduc- 
tion. M. Cruice is superior of the school of the higher 
ecclesiastical studies, and has the reputation of being 
an accomplished scholar and Hellenist. The object 
of the publication appears to be to raise the doubt 
whether Hyppolytus was the author of the “ Philo- 
sophumena, especially as, say continental writers, 
the saint has been claimed by Bunsen as a genuine 
Protestant, and by Christopher Wordsworth as an 
early member of the Church of England. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “LITERARY GAZETTE.” 

Srr,—No one among your readers echoes more 
cheerfully than myself the sentiments expressed by 
“Dramaticus” and “Philo-Drama” in your impres- 
sion of this week. 

More than two years ago, when the columns of 
the “ Literary Gazette” invited correspondence, one 
Triplet ventured to implore the aid - ¢ the journal 
on behalf of the would-be dramatic author. The 
result of his appeal (to be found in the number for 
the 2nd of Oct., 1858) was a very severe rap over the 
knuckles from an Ex-Reader of Plays, who chose to 
construe Mr. Triplet’s remarks into a personal attack 
upon the manager of the Haymarket Theatre, who 
at that period had advertised in the daily play-bills 
his determination to refuse any piece without its 
introduction being guaranteed by a member of the 
Dramatic Authors’ Society. 

Further, this censor and castigator of aspiring 
tyros politely suggested poor Triplet’s connection 
with the class of theatrical “bores” who, as he in- 
formed the public, were too well known to managers 
by their practice, on the announcement of a new 
management, of re-christening their rejected pro- 
ductions for the chance of acceptance, and, at any 
rate, in the hope of escaping detection. In the 
following number, for Oct. 16, an opportunity to 
defend himself was kindly offered to the offending 
reformer ; and as the Ex-Reader did not a second 
time take up the cudgels in the cause of prejudice 
and monopoly, we may infer that he retired from 
the field satisfied with the justice of the remarks 
contained in the reply of his antagonist. 

And now, notwithstanding that the very subject 
to which you invite discussion was denounced by 
Ex-Reader as an “infinitesimal grievance” 
(sie in orig.), the same Triplet, the “bore ” of other 
days, steps once again upon the scene, animated b 
your kind assuring voice, and cheered by the 
sympathy you have expressed for the ambitious 
dramatist. 

The audacious and openly-avowed system of 
monopoly is the cause which chiefly militates 
against the possible success of an untried author; 
once establish a reputation, and I fearlessly aver 
you may foist an unlimited stock of rubbish upon 
the public, with the consolatory reflection at the 
same time of having done an incalculable amount 
of injury to the vital interests of the drama. It 
is as well not to condescend to personalities, so, 
playgoer, ‘Si quris monumentum, circumspice.” 

Your correspondent, “ Philo-Drama,” takes the 
honest and manly view of the subject when he 
asserts that “he would as soon think of asking for 
an introduction to a tradesman as to a manager.” 
Surely an author is to be tested by his own merits 
or demerits, and not by the amount of influence and 
patronage possessed by his theatrical sponsor. I 
may be wrong, but, to my mind, the whole question 
between author and manager is purely of a com- 
mercial nature. I bring my wares to the market, 
and I am not even entitled to proffer them for sale, 
but am ignored as a literary merchant, sent toa 
dramatic Coventry, avoided and shunned as a species 
of theatrical leper. Is this conduct such as can be 
justified by any general mercantile precedent? can 
it be supported on any other ground than that of 
managerial etiquette ? 

Granted (as in nine instances out of ten may be the 
case) that an author’s tragedy is highly pro- 
vocative of merriment, that his sereaming farce is 
lachrymose in the extreme, that his dialogue is slip- 
shod, and his construction careless, because he may 
not be aware of his own shortcomings, is his manu- 
script the less entitled to recognition? Why, the 





wretched aspirants of the present day actually fare ' 


worse than did poor John Tobin: Ais plays were 
only rejected, theirs are not even read : he did obtain 
refusal, to them is denied even acknowledgment. 
Every word that “ Philo-Drama” has written on this 
subject I most willingly endorse, though at the same 
time I have equal pleasure in calling the attention 
of all those who are interested in the matter to the 
fact that a few exceptions are to be found among 
our metropolitan managements, and that there exist 
those who disclaim such despotic indifference. 

The very inadequate remuneration of authors, a 
natural result of the shameless system of piracy from 
the French dramatists and English novelists, together 
with the “star” system, is the principal cause to 
which the drama owes its decay in our country ; for, 
in spite of the apparent prosperity of the stage as 
instanced by the number of threatrical establish- 
ments now in their full heyday of Christmas glory, 
that there 1s a dearth of real dramatic talent in the 
pieces now in the course of production, can admit 
of no denial. 

Nor as yet does there seem much hope for better 
things; as long as the dramatist receives as the 
just reward of his labour a sum barely equal to, and 
not unfrequently trebled by, the weekly salary of 
the “leading lady and gen ” to whose exer- 
tions the success of his work is of course attributed, 
so long will men and women of talent refuse to tax 
the creative powers of their intellects, and as long 
as the sixth section of the International Copyright 
Act of the 15th and 16th Vict., cap. 12, remains a 
blot upon our statute book, so lomg can the 
continental originator look for no consideration at 
the hands of the merciless adapter, for the bald 
translater is satisfied with no meaner title. 

To one above all others do the genuine lovers of 
the drama (and under that I class “actor, 
manager, and author too”) owe a deep debt of 
gratitude for his manly exertions in the cause of 
right, for his defence of honest labour against the 
attacks of petty pilferers. Urged on by an utter 
disregard of private advan’ and a strong sense of 
public duty, Mr. Charles has set a noble 
example in being the first to throw a stone against 
the tic system of the day, and to 
before the foot-lights the thousand and 

and difficulties that beset the dramatist 
behind the curtain. That of the pirate crew many 
will be influenced by his arguments, is scarcely to 
be looked for, their very livelihood being so inter- 
woven with their present profession; but he will 
have the thanks of the heart-sick aspirants who, like 
your correspondents, have been toiling many weary 
years, only to find the reward of their labours 
in tangled lawsuits, and swinging 
With regard to a remedy for the existing evil, I 
have none to offer, save such as the conscience (?) 


common courtesy, and a determination to extend 
the ordinary civilities of commercial life to the 
dealings and transactions on the dramatic exchange. 
It is not without some little pride that I note the 
growth within two years of my “infinitesimal 
grievance” into a public question. It is my earnest 
hope that we may soon hear no more complaints 
of that “tyrant custom,” by whom so many earnest 
climbers have been frighted from the steep paths of 
Parnassus. : 
Gentlemen, you who hold sway over the theatrical 
institutions of our country, do not turn a deaf ear 
to the public voice ; plead anything but immemorial 
usage ; we, the dramatic authors, are all attention ; 
we “ wait a gentle answer.”—Your obedient servant, 
TRIPLET. 


London, Jan. 5, 1861. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LITERARY GAZETTE.” 

Sir,—Will you allow me to call attention in your 
journal to a vile grammatical barbarism of the 
present day? I allude to the coupling of the pre- 
positions “on” and “to” in seatences where “on” 
only is required. The adverb “on,” signifying 
forward, is properly followed by the preposition “to,” 
‘as when we speak of going “on to” one place from 
another ; but the use of the preposition “ on” with 
the preposition “to” is a vulgar and nonsensical 





solecism, never met with in any of our standard 
| authors, and never heard of, except, perhaps, among 
| the uneducated classes, until within the last five or 
six years. Now, however, we can scarcely take up 
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a novel, magazine, or newspaper, without seeing 
such phrases as “ getting on to a horse,” “looking on 
to a picture,” “ putting on to a table,” “leaning on 
to afriend.” As a colloquial expression, it is as com- 
pletely unknown in good society as that of “ riding” 
im a carriage, but when we find it deforming the 
ages of such writers as, among many others, Mr. 
iechoney, Mr. Anthony Trollope, Mr. Wilkie 
Collins, the author of “Adam Bede,” and, I grieve 
to say, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, there is reason 
to fear that it may become a chronic disease of our 
literature, unless arrested by timely criticism.— 
Yours, &c., W. A. M. 
Jan. 3, 1861. 


‘WE have received the following communica- 
tion and, thinking it may serve to amuse, if 
not edify, our readers, have inserted it.— 
Ed. L. G. :-— 


Sm,—I have been frequently asked, “Is it true 
you believe that after death our deceased relatives 
and others have power to revisit earth, and make 
themselves known by visible signs?” My answer 
has been, and still is, “ Yes,” because :— 

1st.—The Bible is full of statements showing the 
power of Spirit to make itself visible, and'to move 
tangible substances—and as those spirits are still 
alive, they may do similar things again: moreover, 
those statements demonstrate the possibility of 
spirits communicating. 

2nd.—Apart from the historical narratives of all 
nations of the world as to spirit appearances :— 
Since 1848, but more especially since the year 1852, 
mer ¢exaiuent for mental power, (at first believing 
the whole to b2 a delusion,) have, after examining 
the subject, candidly acknowledged their conviction 
of the truth of spirit manifestations; some have 
boldly stated their conviction, and the evidences 
they have had; others, under the fear of Joss of 
business, in private state their belief, but avoid the 
subject in public. 

3rd.—I have seen, felt, and heard those things 
which have thoroughly convinced me of the truth 
of our being ever surrounded with spirits who have 
lived on earth; and while enjoying the benefit I 
have derived from three of my senses, I am aware 
that a joke and a laugh may be easily passed at my 
expense ; but as they are only the usual tin-sword 

of a non-thinker, they will do little injury 
in the day of battle: as the truth of spirit manifes- 
tations is one of vital interest to every parent who 
has lost a child, every one who is losing or who has 
lost a parent or other relative, as well as to every 
man who thinks for himself as to his future ; for the 
benefit of my friends and others, I condense the 
memoranda made by me immediately after seeing, 
feeling, and hearing the incidents narrated; since 
then (August, 1855,) I have been in the constant 
habit of seeing similar and other developments of 
spirit power. 

Some who have not seen spirit manifestations 











sav— 
"st—It is Collusion. 2nd—Delusion. 3rd.— | 
Cerebral action. 4th.—Electricity. 
The first and second ideas are now generally | 
exploded, as the manifestations take place at our | 
own homes, with our own relatives and friends ; as | 
to the 3rd, it is simply absurd to suppose that the | 
action of the human Brain can raise a loo-table, 5 | 
feet in diameter, clear off the ground 18 inches, and | 
remain suspended in the air, without any apparent 
support ; or that Electricity can rattle the keys of 
an accordion, while held by one hand upside down, 
and play out in perfect time and with faultless | 
execution, Melodies mentally asked for ; or rap out | 
connected sentences with the leg of a table. 
Why not, as Christians, believe that God, to un- 
dermine the wide-spread materialism of the present 
day, and to convince man of his immortality, and of 
a judgment to come, has allowed those days to come 
again so tersely narrated by St. Paul, wherein some 
had the gift of healing—others of working miracles 
—others discerning of spirits —others prophesying— 
others the gift of speaking foreign languages, &c., 
as well as by minor manifestations for families? And 
if it be said by some, “ Well, I should like to see 
those things,” the answer is, you may, if you will 
work for it, with a single eye to the mental good of 


in the truth of life after physical death: Form a 
circle of your own family, and a few relatives or 
friends, in all say from ten to twelve, who will make 
a conscience of meeting regularly twice a week, for 
say four or five weeks, from eight till half-past nine 
o'clock; Ihave no doubt that in the majority of 
instances, before you have sat half-an-hour, you will 
have the commencement of spirit manifestations, 
which may have a powerful effect on your future 
life ; it matters little whether the table you sit at is 
round or square, large or small, if you and your 
friends are in earnest. Be cheerful, but avoid joking, 
it is too serious a business for tomfoolery. 


foreign languages, by mediums totally ignorant of 
such languages—of diseases cured by the simple 
laying on of hands—of a medium gradually ascend- 
ing from the floor to the ceiling of an ordinary room, 
and a friend of mine, in her surprise and curiosity, 
going up to the man and placing the palm of her 
hand to the soles of his feet while so lifted up by 
unseen power, several of my friends being also 
present at the time—of pianos playing master-pieces 
of music, no hand touching the iastrument —of 
children, unacquainted with instrumental music, 
under spirit influence, playing some of the most 
difficult pieces of Beethoven’s music—of spirit hands 
MEMORANDA OF SPIRIT MANIFESTATIONS. taking wreaths of flowers off the table, and placing 
1et-—T liawe' deen ae ordinary los-table € was ait them on the brow of some of the persons in the 
ting at with some eleven friends, undulate up and toa. - . 
pay ab =e ground, gente "eee tee Messrs. Shaw and Sons, of Nottingham, the well- 
carpeted floor; the table ache eae for a short time Knows fim of fine ext publiphem, havo. recently 
suspended in ea Panga d, and then gently descend, issued a series of exquisitely-beautiful chromo- 
the finger ends of Galbve Wele-ak Tanilo shel tly lithographs, including Zhe Pass of the Brenner, 
Siiciiilens then tonal the table. & after T. L. Rowbotham; St Goar on the Rhine, 
ond. ad I have hed a lad ms watch ids Ghats tale after the same artist; and The Falls of the Giesbach 
out of my right hand rl an unseen power, and wag age = Lg comme Fag Py nae oe 
; fey: tie. works are executed by Messrs. M. and F. Hanha 
— the owner, ating on the opposite side of who certainly seem to have brought the wonderful 
* rd st have had the first and second finger of | ¥ention of chromo-lithography to the acme of 
my right hand touched as if by an unseen wenn perfection, os will be readtiy eomerenenges Dy say 
Sige tab d lengthways y ‘ person of taste who pays a visit to their gallery in 
; : 
4th—I have seen an accordion taken off the | oo ee pales NR it is 
table by a person, held by one hand by the white well known to those who have studied the antiqui- 
rim, the keys downwards, his other hand resting on Gas of Kant that ths now ruitied church of Reculver 
the table ; and any tune mentally asked for, by any | enclosed within its fabric parts of a building far 
out — circle, played with the style and finish of more ancient than the early English towers and 
; ‘5th. have heard raps or knockings on loo and | walle winch formed fie extesior of ie siruchine 5 
square tables as gentle as if by an infant's finger, | Sa Baek, Sees Speers fn. he np doubt = : Y geese 
and as loud and violent as if by a hammer; my | : 9 poo gs erg = heen feolk te 
‘ apace >. | in the century, and which, judgi i 
_— — of other two persons gently resting relics, must have been an important building, was 
6th.—I have seen a large heavy dining-room table | oer. t..e, leeeey eeeee . A 
with four leaves, heave, twist, tremble, and rock as | iocmeeemea % their riding elites. these portions, 
if possessed with life; and the legs nearest me | Cusisting of two columns, giving, ngage 
moved up and down several hundred times the same Wire een 19 See Soe, eee eats ft the 
evening ete questions junction of the mre = ed: > be nay thnneg 
: 7th.—I have heard under the table we were sit- re’ pes. scare the ycdusir pear 
a. at, = — me yd ——— a |the church was ruthlessly reduced to its pre- 
ee athe table re ad a Pye sm Sbetresé sent desolate condition, the lead, the bells, and all 
the accordion giving out the cries of a drowning pond meneatio yore: Seing oe ne Bie 
crew; and then, > all was still, there was | 4), _ “pi ster pry nah ee we mse 
z ; e hands of a citizen of Canterbury, who cause 
tia rod name of per — the, 8p 71, | them to be laid on the grass of his orchard, where 
Er cents Souk in ae hs tg a nabhahg off - the they have remained to the present day, antiquaries 
Game ieeinctinc tik — ™ meanwhile bemoaning = ye gne eget) 
: . Ss p of these valuable examples of classic: . 
cat are fom another dus of manifestations fortunately happened tht Mr, Gandy, ALA, a 
fees , ; 3 celebrated architectur. aug Y, 
beauty, ey with words of purity, have dropped | made drawings and measurements of the columns 
ee pe OE handled by a | Pefore their removal, and these drawings, made 
rson for the first time in his life, and under sprit paves: ly Bt, C. Risen Pieth, the cinent ents 











influence, his hands moved to the proper keys to | 1° have led to the resuscitation of the relics 


ivion. Th hard 
play out “Helmsley,” which is sung to “Lo! He after so many years of oblivion oe 


g f which the columns 
| comes with clouds descending,” and then suddenly cnone te eg gas of 


° y i mbered, havin, 

another medium with closed eyes call for a Bible, celle tone a Pe = g pve hee a. 
open it, and with averted head point to Revelations made accessible to the public, and here these 
xx, chap. and 12 v..—“ And I saw the dead, small remains of ancient “ Regulbium™” were seen and 
and grent, cian betoee God; and the Wai were recognised by Mr. Sheppard, surgeon of Canter- 
opened; and another book was opened, which is bury, who immediately communicated with Mr. 
the book of life; and the dead were judged out of | ciith and he in turn lost no time in drawing the 
those things which were written in the books, attention of the authorities to the matter. The 
according to their works :’—the accordion and Bible result has been that the Dean of Canterbury, con- 
— having been in the hands of either party ferring with Canons Robertson and Stone, has 
ee PD = roposed to re-erect the pillars, which have been 

10th.—I_ have seen tests of the indviduality of aha. deal shea plied pal by their owner, 
deceased friends and relatives given of the most Mr. W. J. Cooper, in the precinct of the cathedral. 
conclusive character. ; Thus these stone records, which were probably 

Having seen, heard, and felt these things, and | ¢,hioned in the 4th century, enclosed in a 
very many others, you will no longer wonder at me | -tately church in the 13th century, and degraded at 
so unhesitatingly saying “Yes” to the question, the end of the 18th century, will again rear their 
“Do you believe that after death our deceased | } 244. under the shadow of the venerable Cathedral 
relatives have power to revisit earth, and make | 5+ Canterbury in the 19th century, 1,500 years 
themselves known by visible — of —I am, yours | »fter their first construction. Those of our readers 
truly, J. JONES, Peckham. SE | 14 wish to examine more critically into the 

P.S.—In the foregoing statement I have avoided evidences of the great antiquity of the subjects of 
mentioning anything but what has come under my | this notice, will find ample information in a valuable 
own observation ; or I would have stated a few of | work entitled “The Antiquities of Richborough, 











your neighbour ; and for confirming your own belief 


the incidents narrated t> me by credible witnesses, | Reculver, and Lymne,” by Mr. C. Roach Smith, 
to the effect of conversations being carried on in ' F.S.A. 
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Now ready, 8vo., price 7s. 6d., by post, 8s., pp. 396, 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the 
ANIMAL, COPPER, and BRONZE ARTICLES in 
the MUSEUM of the ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. By 
W. R. WILDE, M.D., M.R.LA. With 377 Illustrations. 
London and Edinburgh: Witi1ams and Norcatg. Dublin: 
Hopees, Suiru, and Co., and at the Academy House, 
from Mr. Clibborn. 





THE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR TANK 
MANAGEMENT, with DESCRIPTIVE AND PRICED 
LIST, 162 pages, and 101 engravings, post free for 21 
Stamps. 
Apply direct to W. Atrorp Luorp, Portland Road, 
Regent’s Park, London, W. 


Many Manuals have been published upon Aquaria, but 
we confess we have seen nothing for practical utility like 
this."'—Era, October 14, 1860. 





Just ready, price 5s. cloth antique; 10s. morocco, 


HOICE THOUGHTS FROM 
SHAKESPERE. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Book of Familiar Quotations.” 


London: WHITTAKER & Co. 





Second edition, price 5s. cloth antique; 10s. morocco, 


HE BOOK OF FAMILIAR 
QUOTATIONS. 


* An excellent little work.”"—Literary Gazette. 


London: Wuirraker & Co. 





LLUMINATION.—Now Ready, the 
SIXTH EDITION, partially re-written, materially 
enlarged and thoroughly revised. A MANUAL OF 
ILLUMINATION by J. W. BRADLEY, B.A., and T. G. 
GOODWIN, B.A., with Twelve Lithographic Lllustrations. 
Price ls. By Post for 14 stamps. 


Wixsor and Newroy, 38, Rathbone Place, London, W. 


LLUMINATION.—Ouitlines from 

TENNYSON’S IDYLLS of the KING. Designed by 
F. S. A. Plain Is. 6d. each; partly coloured 3s. each, 
Packets of four in appropriate wrapper, plain 6s. each. 
partly coloured 12s. each. 


Wrxsor and Newton, 38, Rathbone Place, London, W. 





Just published, third 4dition, price ls., by post 13 Stamps, 
N DEAFNESS\AND NOISES IN THE 


EAR, the result of Ritumatism, Gout, and Neuralgic 
Headache. 


By WILLIAM HARVEY, F.R.C.S., 


Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, 
Soho Square. 


London: Henry RENSHAW, 356, Strand. 





Just ready, price 2s. 6d., 


OETICAL READING BOOK; 
With Aids for Grammatical Analysis, Paraphrase and 
‘Criticism. 
By J. D. MORELL, A.M., LL.D., and W. LHNE, Ph.D. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS FOR 1861. Book I- 
of “ Milton's Paradise Lost,” which has been prescribed, is 
included im this volume. 


Edinburgh: James Gorpoy, 51, Hanover Street. 
London: Hamitton, ApAMs and Co. 





This day is published, price 9s., 


HE (CDIPUS COLONEUS OF 

SOPHOCLES, with Notes, intended principally to 

Explain and Defend the Text of the Manuscripts, as op- 
posed to Conjectural Emendation. 


By the Rey. C. E. PALMER, M.A. 


Cambridge: DricHTron, BELL, AND Co. 
London: Be~t anp Dacpy. 





HE BUCKS HERALD, UXBRIDGE 
ADVERTISER, AND WINDSOR AND ETON 
JOURNAL. published at Aylesbury, has the largest 
circulation in Buckinghamshire. Vide last Stamp Returns. 


BUCKS HERALD, 39,000; 
Aylesbury News, 30,000; Windsor 


r Express, 26,000; Buck- 
inghamshire Advertiser, 19.000; Bucks Chr 


hronicle, 6,460. 


No. L, NOW READY. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


ENTERTAINING THINGS; 
A MAGAZINE 


OF 


THOUGHTFUL AND INTELLECTUAL AMUSEMENT. 
PRICE TWOPENCE. 


Thirty-Two pages demy octavo, elegantly printed on superior paper, and done up in a 
Tastefully Dlustrated Wrapper. 


Ovr title will in some measure indicate our intentions. We aim to entertain and amuse ; but, at the same 
time, instruct. We intend to store our “ Magazine” with such variety of matters as will be suited to the 
tastes of thinking men and women of all classes ; and, altogether, we design to take a wider range im 
style and subjects than is to be found in any other monthly Magazine published at Twopence. 


There have been so many fair promises made, only to be broken ; so many fine prospectuses published, 
only to be disregarded ; that we feel a large amount of diffidence in stating distinctively our plan and 
objects. 

The Literature we shall present to our readers will be adapted to old and young, grave od gay. 
Tx Man or Busrvzss, in his intervals of rest, may take up our Magazine, and find therein wherewith to 
relax his overwrought mind. Tus TraveutEer may beguile the tediousness of his journey ; and minds of 
every grasp and turn of thought shall find in our pages something adapted to their taste. But while we 
shall, in the more thoughtful and elevating portions of our miscellany, give realities for the matter-of- 
fact, and instruction and amusement for those who seek it, we shall not forget the fair sex, who look for 
amusement alone, and seek for the imaginative rather than the solid. 

Our most important speciality, after the variety, originality, and superior style of our Literature, will 
be the beauty of ce Illustrations. We intend to <a our pages with emblematical cuts, vignettes, 
and initial-letters of a pleasing and poetical nature. Our tales will be truthfully and vividly illustrated ; 
and, in addition, we shall give diagrams, and occasional portraits. 


ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, AND CO., 25, PATERNOSTER ROW; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





Next Week will be published the Second Series of 


HOOD’S OWN; 
OR, 
LAUGHTER FROM YEAR TO YEAR. 


Illustrated with Numerous Woodcuts. In one vol., 8vo., price 10s. 6d. cloth. 





EDWARD MOXON AND CO., 144, [OVER STREET. 





THE NEW TALE OF CLERICAL LIFE. BY A POPULAR WRITER. 


Now Ready, 10s. 6d. 


THE RECTOR’S DAUGHTERS. 





GENERAL GARIBALDI AT HOME. SKETCHED BY ONE OF GARIBALDI'S FRIENDS. 
Now Ready, 10s. 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS 


OF 


GENERAL GARIBALDI; 


Or, TRAVELS FROM ROME TO LUCERNE. Comprising a visit to the Mediterranean Islands of 
La Madalena and Caprera, and General Garibaldi’s Home. 





<cAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO. PUBLISHERS, 50, CONDUIT STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W 
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OR FAMILY ARMS—Send Name and 
County to the Royal Heraldic Studio and Library ; in 
a few days you will receive a Correct Copy of your Armorial 
Bearings, Plain Sketch, 3s.; in Heraldic Colours, with 
written description, 6s, ; Large Size, 12s. Family Pedigrees, 
with original grant of Arms, to whom and when granted, 
the origin of the mame, all traced from authentic records, 
fee 2 guineas. An Index, containing the Names of nearly 
all Persons entit'ed to use Arms, as extracted from the 
British Museum, Tower of London, Heralas’ College, &c., 
&c. The Manual of Heraldry, 400 Engravings, 3s. 6d., post 
free. — By T. CULLETON, Genealogist, Lecturer on 
Heraldry, at the Mechanics’ Institute, 25, Cranbourn Street, 
corner of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. The Heraldic 
Colours for Servants’ Liveries, 5s. 


ASS: CRESTS, &e., Engraved in the 
Best Style. Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. On Steel 
Die, 6s. Initials, 1s. 6d. per Letter. Book Plate, Engraved 
with Arms, 10s,; or Crest, 5s. Postage and Registered 
Lettey, Is. extra. T. CULLETON, Heraldic Engraver by 
Appointment to the Queen, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner 
of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 








OLID GOLD RING (18 Caret, Hall 
Marked), Engraved with Crest, 42s.; Large Size, for 
Arms, 758. On receipt of P. O. order the sizes will be sent 
to select from. T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cran- 
bourn Street, corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 


TAMP YOUR OWN PAPER—with 

Arms, Crest, Initials, or Name and Address, by means 

of CULLETON’S PATENT EMBOSSING PRESS, lis. ; 

Best Make, 2ls. Any person can use them. T. CUL- 

LETON, Die Sinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn 
Street, Corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 








FAMILY ARMS, &c.—Emblazoned for 

Painting on Carriages or Needlework, 6s.; Best Style, 
125. Gothic and Modern Monograms Designed, 5s. Arms 
Quartered, Impaled, and Painted on Vellum, according to 
the laws uf Heraldry. By T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver 
and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbecrn Street, Corner of St. Martin's 
Lane, London, W.C. 





DDING CARDS— For Lady and 
Gentleman—50 each. 50 Embossed Envelopes, with 
Maiden Name printed Inside, 13s. Visiting Cards—A 
r Plate Engraved in any Style, with Name and 50 
Cc Printed for 2s., post free.—N.B.—All Orders executed 
by return of post, for Stamps or Cash—T. CULLETON, 
Seal Engraver and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner 
of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 





HE PEN SUPERSEDED.—Mark your 
Linen. The best and only method of Marking Linen, 
Silk, Stockings, Coarse Towels, or Books, so as to prevent 
the Ink washing out, is with CULLETON’S PATENT 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES. By means of this novel 
invention a thousand pieces of Linen can be Marked in a 
few hours. Initials, 1s. each; Name, 2s 6d.; Set of Move- 
able Numbers, 2s. 6d.; Crest Plate, 5s., with the necessary 
Directions for Use, Post free. Certificate from the eminent 
Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, &c. 


“ Several trials with Mr. CULLETON’S Patent Electro- 
Silver Plates, for Marking Linen, induce me to pr 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





METALLIC PEN MAKER TO HER MAJESTY 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 
to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, 
and the public generally, that, by a novel application of his 
unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and, in accord- 
ance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced 
& NEW SERIES of his useful productions, which for excellence 
of temper, quality of material, and above all, cheapness in 
price, he believes will insure universal approbation and defy 
competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, 
containing one gross each, with label outside, and a fac- 
simile of his signature. 














At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has intreduced his 

WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
Schools, 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, aud other re- 
spectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 96, 
New Street, Birmingham ; 

No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- 


CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 





BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


y R. ESKELL, Surgeon Dentist, 8, Grosvenor 
4 Street, has PATENTED an INVENTION for the 
CONSTRUCTION and ADAPTATION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH and GUMS, which has the following extraordinary 
advantages : 


First—A set of Teeth of exquisite workmanship and 
mechanism can be fitted with the most perfect accuracy and 
success IN TWO HOURS, without pain or extraction of 
stumps, and answering all the purposes of mastication and 
articulation. 


Second—They are fixed without bands, wires, springs, or 
fastenings, by a movable, flexible, and imperishable base, 
from which such an extraordinary power of suction or self- 
adhesion is obtained, that the teeth are perfectly immovable, 
except at the option of the wearer. 


Third—Artificial Teeth made in the ordinary way are 
rendered useless by the loss of any of the natural teeth to 
which they are attached, but by this patent they are not 
impaired in the slightest degree, are always useful, and-will 
last a life-time. 


Fourth—Residents abroad or in the country can adjust 
these teeth in any of the above cases, without the aid ofa 
dentist. 


Mr. Eskell's patent, of which he is the sole inventor and 
patentee, can only be procured at his residence, where 





them excellent ; the letters are beautifully marked in a deep 
black colour, without blotting; and after a long boiling, 
with either Potass or Soda, they remain unaltered. Other 
Plates which I tried decomposed the Ink, and in many cases 
burned holes in the Linen. I can testify Mr. CULLETON’S 
Plates are incorrodible, and will not hurt the finest fabric. 


“SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, 
“ College of Chemistry, Liverpool. 


(Signed) 


May 15th, 1854.” 


All Orders to be sent to the Patentee and Sole Maker, 
T. CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner of St. Martin’s 
Lane, London, W.C. 


*,* All Orders executed by return of Post. 





TRADE MARK. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


Tue LANCET STATES, 


“This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 


First of the kind Manufactured and Patented in the 
United Kingdom and France, as explained with Engravings 
in “‘ The Illustrated London News,” of May 26th. Supplied 
by Brown and Po.son, to Her Majesty the Queen, by order 
from Buckingham Palace. It is in great favour wherever it 
has been made known; for PUDDINGS, BLANCMANGE, 
&c., preferred to the best arrowroot, and especially suited 
to the delicacy of CHILDREN and INVALIDS. 


BROWN and POLSON, 


Manufacturers and Purveyors to Her Majesty, 


peci may be seen and every information obtained. 
Decayed Teeth stopped. Loose Teeth fastened. All con- 
sultations free. Terms strictly moderate—s, GROSVENOR 
STREET, 33, Old Steene, Brighton. 





When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH see that you 
get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 


ORGERY AND FRAUD.— Understanding 
that there is at present an attempt being made by 
some unprincipled parties in our city to deceive the public 
with an inferior Starch, made up in packets closely resem- 
bling the GLENFIELD STARCH, we consider it our duty 
to warn our fair readers to be careful when purchasing to 
see that the word ‘‘GLENFIELD,” and the maker's name, 
“ROBERT WOTHERSPOON,” is on every package, as 
none others are genuine. 





KEATING’S COD LIVER OIL. 


JUST IMPORTED, 


Tut PALE FROM NEWFOUNDLAND, AND THE Licgut Brown 
From Norway. 
HE Supplies of the present Season have 


Never been surpassed, the fish being unusually fine, 










and the ofl nearly tasteless. and 
Thompson, of Guy’s and St. Thor Is, have 
analysed, and pronounced the Pale Newfoundland Oil the 


best and most desirable for invalids of very delicate con- 


stitution. 
The Light Brown being more Economical in price, is 
brought within the reach of all Classes. 
No higher price need be paid than the following :— 
Light Brown, 1s 8d per pint, or 3s per quart. 
Pale, 1s 6d half pints, 2s 6d pints, 4s 6d quarts; or in five- 
pint bottles, 10s 6d, Imperial Measure. 





Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and London. 


At 79, St. Paul's Charchyard. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


AND 


NEW-YEAR’S’ GIFTS. 





HE most appropriate offerings for this 

Season of festivity are those which tend to the pro- 
motion of the Personal Graces. None can be more ace 
ceptable than 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


For imparting a transcendent lustre to the Hair, and sus- 
taining it in decorative charm. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 


Imparts a radiant bloom tothe Cheek, and a delicacy and 
softness to the Hands, Arms, and Neck; and 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
Bestows on the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness, and renders. 
the breath sweet and pure. 


The Patronage of Royalty throughout Europe, their 
general use by Rank and Fashion, and the universally- 
known efficacy of these articles, give them a celebrity un- 
paralleled, and render them peculiarly 


ELEGANT AND SEASONABLE PRESENTS. 





Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, 
London, and by Chemists and Perfumers, 


*,* Beware of Spurious Imitations!! 


ORD’S EUPEPLON MANTLES.—Rich 

Sealskins—Black, Brown, or Gray—at Two, Three, 

and Four Guineas; French Ribbed Cloths, at One and 

a-Half to Five Guineas; and Lyons Velvets, at Five to 
Twelve Guineas. Llustrations Free. 


THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford Street, London, W. 


FrOrD's AIXA JACKETS, beautifully 
fitting and elegantly embroidered. Superfine Cloth, 
Black or Coloured, with Military Braiding, 21s. Directions 
for self-measurement post free. 


ORD’S ZOUAVE JACKETS, in Lyons 

Velvet—Black, as well as every Colour—lined through- 

out with Silk, and Quilted, 42s.; 63s.; and 84s. All sizes 

ready. Choice ad infinitum. Illustrations and directions for 
self-measurement free. 


THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford Street, London, W. 














1860. Just published, post free, Three Stamps, 


HE TREATISE, “GABRIEL on the 
LOSS AND ONLY EFFECTUAL MODE OF 
RESTORING THE TEETH,” explains their PATENTED 
SYSTEM of SUPPLYING ARTIFICIAL TEETH,” 
with Flexible Coralite Gums as a base. 

The extraordinary advantages obtained by Gabriel's 
system are a perfect set of Teeth, adapted with the utmost 
accuracy by a visit of an hour, without any operation, and 
without the use of springs, wires, or any metals. Sharp 
edges avoided, and an amount of suction or adhesion per- 
fectly astonishing obtained ; while their success is guaranteed 
in the most difficult cases, even when other methods have 
failed. They are not affected by the ordinary changes of 
the mouth, or even the loss of Teeth (if any remain), thus 
dispensing with the further services of the Dentist. The 
best materials, which are warranted to remain pure and 
sweet, only employed, while the expense is even less than 
half the ordinary cost. References to patients and testi- 
monials may be seen. Inspection by the medical profession 
and all interested is particularly requested by Messrs. 
GABRIEL, Dentists to the Prince d'Ottajana. Established 
1815. See Diploma. 

110, REGENT STREET, near the QUADRANT; and 

33 and 34, LUDGATE HILL, CITY. 

GABRIEL’S PATENT WHITE ENAMEL, for Front 
Teeth, the only permanent stopping which does not discolour 
or injure the Teeth. 

For obvious reasons, it is necessary particularly to notice 
the name, and that the entrance to the City Establishment 
is up the private passage, next the State Fire Insurance 
Office, and Benson, the Silversmith. 

AMERICAN MINERAL TEETH, from 4 to 8 guineas 


per set. Best in Europe; warranted. 
LIVERPOOL—134, DUKE STREET. 
Messrs. GABRIEL find it necessary to caution the public 
against those who copy their advertisements. 





K EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
A Statistics show that 50,000 persons annually fall 
victims to pulmonary disorders, including consumption, 
diseases of the chest, and the respiratory organs. Preven- 
tion is at all times better than cure; be therefore prepared, 
during the wet and wintry season, with a supply of 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 
which possess the virtue of averting, as well as of curing, a 
cough or cold; they are good alike forthe young or the 
d. 

Prepared and sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d. ; and Tins, 2s. 94., 

4s, 6d., and 10s, 6d, each, by Thomas Keatine, Chemist, 





&ec., 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London.—Retail by all 
| Druggists, 
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R. HALL’S NEW DISCOVERY IN 
MEDICINE. TO THE NERVOUS AND DEBILI- 
TATED, EPILEPTIC SUFFERERS, AND OTHERS. 
CHLORATE OF POTASSA (which acts by oxydising 
the blood), discovered, introduced, and extensively prescribed 
by Dr. Hall, of No. 1, Upper Gower Street, Bedford Square, 
has proved an infallible remedy for indigestion, debility, 
stomach, liver, nervous complaints, more especially epilepsy, 
apoplexy, and paralysis. The successful results of this 
preparation are beyond all precedent, and the extraordinary 
cures effected by the discoverer in the above maladies are 
without a parallel in the annals of medicine; and it is con- 
fidently believed that in no case need the sufferer despair, 
for practical experience has demonstrated, and signal success 
warranted the assertion, that in 99 cases out of every 100 
complete cures may be relied on. Sold in bottles at 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., 11s., 226., and 5%. each, by all Chemists, and by Dr. 
Hall's agent, Mr. ANDREws, 8, Store Street, Bedford Square. 
The following are a few testimonials, published by privilege :— 
Sir Charles Locock, Physician-Accoucheur to her Majesty, 
stated at a meeting of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society, that in sixteen cases of epilepsy he had effected 
permanent cures by the use of bromide of potassium, being 
one of the chemical preparations of the above salt. 

“September 6, 1856.—The Editor of the ‘Bury Gazette’ 
returns thanks to Dr. Hall for the great benefit he has re- 
ceived from his chlorate of potassa treatment in a severe 
nervous disease.”’ 

Dr. Ferguson, King’s College Hospital, London, says:-— 
“T have repeatedly prescribed your chlorate of potassa, and 
found it an agreeable and beneficial remedy.” 

Mr. Brackenbury, her Majesty's Consul at Madrid, certifies 
that a ten guinea case of Dr. Hall's Potassa cured his 
daughter of epilepsy, May, 1858. 

Extract fromthe ** Lancet,” April 1, 1857.—“ In conclusion, 
we are of opinion that chlorate of potassa is a far superior 


remedy to the ones in general use for nervousness, indiges- | 


tion, and liver complaints, when judiciously prescribed.” 

Attention is called to the following remarkable cure, 
which can be well authenticated, amongst many others:— 
“The symptoms under which this patient suffered more 
than 20 years were sudden loss of sensation, with convulsion 
of the voluntary muscles, the body bedewed with sweat, 
vomiting at the mouth, universal convulsions, with rolling 
of the. eyes, the hands clinched in the fit, palpitation of the 
heart, respiration short, deep, and irregular; after the con- 
vulsion subsided the patient became drowsy for a consider- 
able time. These are the symptoms which show its decided 
epileptic character. For these affections he had been under 
many medical men, without finding any relief. He at 
length consulted Dr. Hall, and after taking his medicine 
(Chlorate of Potassa) for six months, was completely cured, 
and has not had a relapse for the last nine months.—Signed 
Joun Tovt, Victoria Place, Southmolton, Devon, Aug. 1856.” 

“ Stourbridge, April 19th, 1858.—Sir, I have before ac- 
knowledged the receipt of a case containing a bottle of your 
Chlorate of Potassa. In accordance with your wish, I write 
to inform you that I have nearly taken the whole of it, and 
seem to be completely free from the fits, I not having had 
but one slight attack since I commenced taking the medicine ; 
whereas, previous to my doing so, 1 frequently had four or 
five during the course of one night. The only disposition I 
now feel is an irregularity in the action of my bowels, which, 
if Icould have removed, I should be in the enjoyment of 
perfect health,—I am, sir, your very obedient servant, 
GrorGE BOWDLER.” 

Dr. Hall’s Chlorate of Potassa may be procured, by order, 
through any chemist. In cases of Epilepsy, and other 
malignant diseases, the large bottles are preferable, as they 
are several degrees stronger than the small ones, and because 
it is absolutely necessary that Chlorate of Potassa be taken 
for a considerable period, as its beneficial action depends 
upon its being absorbed by the blood, and sometimes for 
several weeks after all symptoms of the disease shall have 
ceased, inasmuch as it oxydises the blood and removes 
vitiated humours, imparting vigour and relief to the most 
debilitated constitution; or the Discoverer would advise 
according to the particular symptoms, if consulted. 

Sold by Dr. Haiu’s Acents, and by the Discoverer (who 
may be consulted gratis every Thursday evening), at his 
residence, 1, Upper Gower Street, Bedford Square. 


NRAY HAIR.—CLEVELAND’S WAL- 
AW NUT POMADE will change Gray Hair to the original 
colour, darken Red or Light Hair, prevent its falling off, 
and greatly improve its appearance. Price 1s. 6d., 2s, 6d., 
and 3s. 6d.; a sample by post 24 stamps. 

Anprews, No. 8, Store Street, Bedford Square, W.C.; 
and all Chemists and Perfumers. 

Caution.—There are worthless imitations of this article 
sold under a similar name, therefore ask for “ Cleveland's.” 


YRAY HAIR AND BALDNESS.— 
LANARDO’S AMMONIACAL POMADE promotes 
the growth and gradually darkens the hair, and when applied 
to the scalp acts as a stimulant to the roots of the hair, and 
as a nourisher to the hair itself by stimulating the 
capillary vessels. In the immediate neighbourhood of the 
hair-bulb the blood particles are more numerous and active. 
The ammonia, containing as it does nitrogen, one of the 
principal constituents of hair, horn, and nail, affords one of 
its direct elements of formation, and hence its certainty as a 
nourisher of the hair and producer of whiskers, &c. It is 
utterly impossible for the animal economy to create hair out 
of any oil, because oil is destitute of nitrogen; but if grease 
be combined with ia, which yields nitrogen, then 
great benefit will be derived from the pomade so made. All 
pomades and oils that are used for the hair only act asa 
polish, but afford no nourishment, while this unique prepara- 
tion is guaranteed to contain all the advantages of a hair 
dye, without its dtleterious effect. 

Sold in sample pots at 1s., and ordinary at 5s., 10s., and 
21s., by Surren and Co., Chemists, Store Street, Bedford 
Square. Order of your Chemist in town or country, 
Baxciay, Wholesale Agent, 95, Farringdon Street. 











LECTRICITY IS LIFE!!! Under the 
Patronage of the Governor-General of India, and 
sanctioned by the Royal Consumptive Hospital at Montreal. 
Dr. SARGEANT’S CHARCOAL PILLS, for the speedy 
relief and ultimate cure of Coughs, Colds, Consumption, 
Asthma, Hoarseness, Difficulty of Breathing, and all Dis- 
eases of the Lungs, Gout, Rhewmatism, Indigestion, Epilepsy, 
Nervous Debility, and Liver and Stomach Diseases. 


The success which has attended these pills has had no pa- 
rallel in the annals of medicine, and the prineiple upon which 
their action depends as a purifier of the system, being well 
understood and universally admitted amongst medical men ; 
it is not saying too much that every person of weak lungs or 
delicate habit suffering from the above disease, should not 
despair until they have tried how far they may tend to relieve 
their symptoms ; and of course it cannot be pretended in every 
case to effect a cure, but believing that the majority of those 
diseases which hitherto have defied medical men have been 
relieved by this medicine, itis unhesitatingly recommended 
to the notice of the world at large, who, although perhaps 


| prejudiced against patent medicines, may be induced in this 





| glassful should be taken every morning. 








instance to accept the position and high medical qualifica- 
tions of the discoverer to be some guarantee for the sound- 
ness of the theory that “ Electricity is life,” and that purified 
charcoal, containing an abundance of carbon, is the best 
remedy for supplying the deficiency of this substance in the 
animal frame. 


Certificate from Dr. Andrew Ure. 
March 20, 1849. 
Sim,—I have analysed your charcoal pills, and have no 
hesitation in saying, that as a purifier of the system, they 
contain in a very large degree the component parts necessary 
to accomplish this object. ANDREW URE. 
To Dr. Sargeant, M.R.C.S. 





Certificate from W. T. Brande, Esq., of her Majesty's Mint, 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Institution, 
&e. &e. 

I think your proposal of introd 
system by the medium of charcoal 
likely to to do good. 


cing carbon into the 
is very reasonable, and 
W. T. BRranpe. 





nin Brodie. 

It appears to me that your mode of prescribing charcoal is 
a very convenient form of administering what may prove a 
most useful medicine. 





Opinion of Sir Benj 





Dose for coughs, asthma, hoarseness, consumption, &c., 
two at night and two in the 1 


1Y 
fk 











nervousness, epilepsy, one three 


For indigestion, deb 3 
ore each meal, and two every other 


times a day; one hour be 
night at bed-time. 





For pains in the back, loins, rheumatism, two at night and 
one in the morning. The proprietor would most earnestly 
recommend to persons whilst taking these pills the import- 
ance of keeping the bowels open, and for this purpose he has 
always been in the practice of prescribing 2 ounces of salts 
dissolved in a pint of water, and of which a small wine- 
Persons, however 
delicate, will find this most agreeable to them, and materially 
assist their beneficial operation, inasmuch as the pills not 
being of an aperient character, the bowels would not be 
acted upon unless some aperient was resorted to. 


DR. SARGEANT’S CHARCOAL PILLLS 


may be had of all chemists; and wholesale of Hannay, 
Sanger, Edwards, Barclay, and of the discoverer (who may 
be consulted daily from 10 in the morning until 8 in the 
evening), Dr. SARGEANT, 8, STORE STREET, BEDFORD 
SQUARE, LONDON. Price ls. 14d, 2s. 9d, 4s. 6d., 10s., 
and 33s. per box. 


N.B.—Clergymen supplied gratis to distribute to their 
Poor Parishioners. 


DIP CANDLES TO BURN WITHOUT SNUFFING, 
PAEMER AND CO’S VICTORIA 
SNUFFLESS DIPS, 8d. per tb., manufactured of im- 
proved materials, free from smell, a good colour, may be 
carried without guttering, burn longer than ordinary dips, 
give a better light. Preferable for Schools, Private Families, 
and indeed for the general use of all. 
Sold by all Grocers and Candle Dealers, and wholesale by 


Pamer and Co., the Patentees, Sutton Street, Clerkenwell, 
London, E.C. 





A New Edition of 


HE PHILOSOPHY OF MARRIAGE.— 
By JOSEPH KAHN, 


Graduate in Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery, in the Royal 
and Imperial Universities of Vienna, Erlungen, &. &c. 


This popular work (which has been translated into four 
different languages) has now gone through forty-one Edi- 
tions of 10,000 each, and is designed to impart aceurate 
knowledge on subjects which involve the means of securing 
moral and physical happiness. 


Price One Shilling, or free by post (in an envelope) for 
eighteen stamps. 

J. ALLEN, 20, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row; or from 
the Author's Address, 17, Harley Street, Cavendish , 
Square, W. 





Just Published, the 150th Thousand, Price 1s., in postage 
Stamps, post free, from the Author, and undermentioned 
Agents, 

N NERVOUS DEBILITY, and the IN- 
FIRMITIES of YOUTH and MANHOOD, or the 
CAUSEand CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE, with Plaim 
Directions for restoration to Health and Vigour ; being a Medi- 
cal Essay on Nervous Diseases, their Prevention and Cure, the 
result of 25 years’ successful practice. By Dr. J. L. CURTIS, 
No. 15, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, LON-~ 
DON. Consultations from 10 to 3 and 6 to 8. 

“ The author has conferred a great boon by publishing his: 
little work, which points out the source of decline in youth, 
or more frequently premature oll age.”—Daily Telegraph, 
March 27, 1856. Y 

“ We feel no hesitation in saying that there is no member 
of society by whom the book will not be found useful— 
whether such person hold the relation of a parent, preceptor, 
er clergyman.” —Sun, Evening Paper. 

Sold by Kent & Co., Paternoster Row; Many, 39, Cornhill. 





PERFECT FREEDOM from COUGHS IS SECURED BY 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
From Mr. C. Reinhardt, Chemist, 22, Market-place, 
Hull.—Gentlemen,—Many and surprising are the testimonials 


| of relief afforded to confirmed cases of asthma and consump- 


tion, and long-standing coughs, and it will gratify me to 
refer to many respectable parties who are really anxious to 
make known the great benefit they have derived from this 
seasonable remedy. I enclose a testimonial of no ordinary 
value, as it is the genuine expression of a grateful man’s 
feelings. I remain, J. C. RemnHarpr.” 

Dr. Locock’s Pulmoniec Wafers give instant relief, and a 
rapid cure of asthma, consumption, coughs, and all disorders 
of the breath and lungs. 

To singers and public speakers they are invaluable for 
clearing and strengthening the voice. They have a pleasant 
taste, Price Is. 14d, 2s, 9d. and Is. per box. Sold 
by all Druggists, 





THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION, 


VY ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 
ee fidently re ded as a simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the 
li to which we are subject, being a medicine so uni- 








BALDNESS — LUXURIANT HAIR — 
) CLEVELAND'S GLYCERINE EXTRACT, for the 
prodnetion of whiskers, strengthening the hair, and pre- 
venting iis falling off, is unrivalled ; it removes scurf and 
dandriff, cleanses the skin of the head, and keeps the hair 
beautifully moist and glossy. One trial will satisfy the 
most sceptical. Price, is. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 3s. 6d.; by post, 
24 stamps.—ANDREWS, Chemist, Store Street, Bedford 
Square; and all chemists and perfumers. 





QUACKERY UNMASKED, with Prescriptions in English. 
Now ready, sent free for 2 stamps. 


UACKS, QUACKERY, and the NEW 
MEDICAL ACT, forming a complete exposé of the 
extortions, impositions, and deceptions practised by quacks 
under their various forms, guises, and designations, with 
hints and suggestions for their complete suppression. By 
Dr. SARGEANT, M.R.C.S., L.S.A.. late of King Street, 
Long Acre, and now of 8, Store Street, Bedford Square, of 
the author, 8, Store Street, Bedford Square. 





UACKERY UNMASKED, its Extortions, 


Impositions, and Deceptions fully Exposed. Sent free 


| for 2 stamps by Dr. SARGEANT, 8, Store Street, Sedford 
| Square, London, 











formly grateful and beneficial that it is with justice called the 
“ Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” “ Norton's 
Pills” act as a powerful Tonic and gentle Aperient; are 
mild in their operation, safe under any circumstances, and 
thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits 
to be derived from their use, as they have been a never- 
failing Family Friend for upwards of 20 years. 


Sold in bottles at Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., and Ls. each, in every 
Town in the Kingdom. 


Cavtion.—Be sure to ask for “* NORTON’S PILLS,” and 
do not be persuaded to purchase any of the various imita- 
tions which have sprung up in consequence of the success of 
“ NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.” 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, SHORTNESS OF 
BREATH, PALPITATION. Now is unfortunately the 
season for the prevalence of these complaints, and their 
serious nature is borne out by the weekly bills of mortality. 
Early and proper treatment shoukl be adopted without 
hesitation or delay: neither need arise if Holloway's remedies 
be at hand. His Ointment may be safely and advantageously 
rubbed on the back and chest, every night and morning, 
precisely as salt is rubbed upon meat to preserve it. It 
penetrates internally and appeases pulmonary excitement. 
Holloway’s Pills should be taken at the same time, as they 
act with energy on the circulation, glands, and absorbents, 
and materially assist in rendering the cure general and per- 





| manent. 
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15, Great MaRiBorovucn Street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
SIX YEABS of a TRAVELLER’S LIFE 


in WESTERN AFRICA. By FRANCESCO VALDEZ, 
Arbitrator at Loanda and the Cape of Good Hope. 2 
vols. with numerous Illustrations. {This day. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURTS AND 
CABINETS Ha WILLIAM IV. AND VICTORIA. 
From Original Family Documents. By the Duke of 
Buckingham, K.G. 2 vols. 8vo. a = * 

t wee! 


BRITISH ARTISTS from HOGARTH 
to TURNER, being a Series of Biographical Sketches. 

By WALTER THORNBURY, 2 vols. 21s. 
“Mr Thornbury writes —_ knowledge and enthusiasm. 
The interest of his sketch tionable."’—Examiner. 


TWO YEARS IN SWITZERLAND and 
ITALY. By FREDRIKA BREMER. Translated by 
MARY HOWITT. 2 vols. 

“These volumes are eminently worthy of perusal, and are 
by far. the best travels which. contain any account of 

Switzerland and Italy.’ —Herald. 


STUDIES FROM LIFE. By the Author 
of “JOHN HALIFAX.”~ 10s. 6d., elegantly bound. 
“A most charming volume, one which all women and 
most men would be proud to possess.’""—Chronicle. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE & BARONETAGE 
for 1861, under the especial Patronage of her Majesty 
and H.R.H. the Prince Consort, and corrected through- 
out «% the Nobility. 30th Edition, 1 vol., royal 8vo., 
with the arms — engraved, handsomely bound, 
with gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


MR. ATKINSON'S TRAVELS IN THE 
REGIONS of the AMOOR, and the RUSSIAN AC- 
QUISITIONS ON THE CONFINES OF INDIA 
AND CHINA. Dedicated, by permission, to her 
Majesty. Second edition. With 83 Illustrations, and 
Map 42s., bound. 


A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. By J. C. 
JEAFFRESON, Esq, 2 ase, with Plates, 21s. 
“ A very pleasant, r ook.”"—Ath 


TWELVE O'CLOCK. A Christmas 
Story. By the Author of “Grandmother's Money.” 
Bound and [lustrated. 

“ An amusing story, full of point ne A vigour. 
will lay it down till he has fi 


SIR BERNARD BURKE S FAMILY 


ROMANCE;; or, Domestic Annals of the Aristocracy. 
Price 5s. bound and illustrated, forming the New Volume 
of HURST AND BLACKETT’S Sranparp Lisrary. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
‘THE DAILY GOVERNESS. By the 


Author of “COUSIN GEOFFREY.” 3 vols. 


THE WORLD'S VERDICT. By the 


Author of “The Morals of Mayfair,” &. 3 vols. 

“*The World's Verdict’ is in many respects better than 
most novels. It fixes the attention at first and maintains it 
tothe end. It contains a story, and a very good one. It is 
ell written in every respect. Correctness, sharpness, 
grace, and clearness mark every paragraph, and though 
the tale is somewhat poe itisa hcorbeng pleasure to read it. 
It is a book that every and woman whd likes a 

_good novel should pe, ne 
By the 
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THE HOUSE ON a MOOR. 
suture of ‘MARGARET MAITLAND.” 2nd Edition. 

MAGDALEN HAVERING. 3 vols. 

KATHERINE AND HER SISTERS. 


By LADY EMILY PONSONBY, Author of ‘“ The 
Discipline’ Life,” &c. 3 vols. (Just ready. 


ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


ork in 1 vol., price 5s. elegantly printed, 
bound, and illustrated, any of which may be had separately. 


‘HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRAR 
OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR MODERN 
WORKS. 
Sam Slick’s Nature and Human Nature. 
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A Life for a Life. 

10. Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. 
11, Margaret and Her Bridesmaids. 

12. Sam Slick’s Old Judge. 

13. Darien. By Eliot Warburton. 

14. Sir B. Burke’s Family Romance. 


ALBEMARLE STREET, Jan., 1861. 


THE NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 


HE QUARTERLY 


REVIEW, No. 
GCXVIL. 


(Next week. 
CONTENTS: 


Canada. 

Welsh Literature. 

Tron. 

Motley’s United Netherlands. 
Italy. 

- Dogs of Romance and History, 
7. Oxford Essays and Reviews. 
8. Finance and the Income Tax. 
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LIFE OF DANIEL WILSON, D. D., 


Bishop of Caleutta. By Rey. JOSIAH BATEMAN. 
densed Edition. Illustrations. Post'8vo. 9s. 


late 


Con- 


Itt. 
ANCIENT LAW: ITS CONNECTION 
with the EARLY HISTORY of SOCIETY, and its 
RELATION to MODERN IDEAS. By H. SUMNER 
MAINE. 8vo. 


Iv. 

THE DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE 
of CHARLES. ABBOT, FIRST LORD COLCHESTER. 
Portrait. 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


v. 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND 
LORD MACAULAY: a Correspondence with ‘the Bishop 
of Exeter in 1849. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


VI. 
SERMONS PREACHED in LINCOLN’S 
INN CHAPEL. By Rev. Dr. THOMSON. 8vo. 


vu. 

MR. MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED NETHERLANDS; and Detailed Account of the 
Spanish Armada. Portraits. 2vols. 8vo. 30s. 


CAPTAIN FORBES'S ICELAND; Its 


Volcanoes, Geysers, and Glaciers. Illustrations. Post 
8vo. 


IX. 

THE HOLY SEPULCHRE AT JERU- 
SALEM; an Answer to the “Edinburgh Review.” By 
JAMES FERGUSSON. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


GENERAL SIR ROBERT WILSON’S 
PRIVATE DIARY. A Narrative of his Travels, —— 


Services, and Public Events, 1812-14. By Rev. H. RAN- 
DOLPH. Map. 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. 
XL 
GREAT SAHARA; Or, Wanderings 


South of the Atlas Mountains. By Rev. H. B. TRISTRAM. 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. 15s. 


THE WELLINGTON SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY DESPATCHES. Vol.7. 8vo.. 20s. 


XuT. 

JUTLAND, THE DANISH ISLES, AND 
COPENHAGEN. By HORACE MARRYAT.  IMlustra- 
tions. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 


MR. HEPWORTH DIXON'S PER- 
SONAL HISTORY OF LORD BACON. 8vo. 12s. 


Xv. 

SUNDAY : its Origin, History, and Pre- 
sent Obligations. The Bampton Lectures for 1860. By Rev. 
Dr. HESSEY. 8vo. 14s. 


XVI. 
MR. FORSTER’S DEBATES 
GRAND REMONSTRANCE, 1641. 


ON THE 


Post 8vo. 12s, 


XVII. 

TRON DEFENCES: An Answer to the 
“ Quarterly Review." By Sir HOWARD DOUGLAS 
Svo. 2s. 


XVIL. 

ANTIQUE GEMS; their ‘Origin, Uses, 
and Value as Interpreters of Ancient History and Art. By 
Rey. C. W. KING. Illustrations. 8vo. 42s. 


XIX. 

MR. GOUGER’S PERSONAL NARRA- 
TIVE OF TWO YEARS’ SUFFERING IN A BURMESE 
PRISON. Woodcuts. Post Gvo. 12s. 





Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


ROUTLEDGE, 


WARNE & ROUTLEDGE’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 





Bulstrode Whitelocke’s Memoirs. By R. H. 
ae With a Portrait. Demy 8vo., 
cloth, 12s. 


The Rise and Progress of the Dutch Republic. 
By J. L. Motley, Author of ‘The History of the United 
Netherlands.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 3 vols., 18s. 


White’s (Rev. James) New History of England ; 
with an Analysis to oe and a full Index. 850 
pp., post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d 


Pepper’s Play-Book of Metals, Mines, and 
a With 300 Illustrations. Post 8vc. cloth, 
s. 


Eliza Cook’s Poems. With a Portrait, and 
numerous Ilustrations by Gilbert, &c. Cloth gilt, 21s. 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. With a Memoir 
and Notes by Offor, principally from Bunyan’s Works ; 
with Portrait and 110 [lustrations by J. D. Watson. 
Cloth gilt, 21s. 


Barnard’s Landscape Painting in Water-Colours. 
A New and Revised Edition, with Coloured and Tinted 
Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 21s. 


Campbell’s Poetical Works. With Steel Dlus- 
trations from Designs by J. W. Turner, R.A., anda 
Portrait. Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 16s. 


Routledge’s Illustrated Natural History 
malia). By the Rev. J. G. WOOD. With 480 Original 
Designs by Wolf, Zwecker, Weir, Colman, &¢. 1 vol., 
royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 18s. 


Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Illustrated Natural History. 
With 500 Engravings by Harvey. 1 vol. post 8vo., 
cloth gilt, 6s. 


Half Hours with the Best Authors. With 
16 Steel Portraits. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 


Purday’s Church and Home Tune-Book, with 
Single and Double Chants. Square royal, cloth limp, 6d, 


Handbook of Whist. By G. F. Pardon. Im- 
perial 1é6mo. boards, with Diagrams, 6d. 


China and Lower Bengal. By G. Wi 
COOKE (the “Times” Special Correspondent). New 
Edition, with Maps and Plans. 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 
6s, 


Gerald Massey’s Complete Poetical Works (New 
Volume of Routledge’s 3s. 6d. British Poets), With 
Illustrations by Gilbert, Foster, &c. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 
gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


Life of the Earl of Dundonald. By Ca 
ALLEN, Author of ‘ The Battles of the British Navy.” 
With Illustrations. 1 vol. feap, 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


Every-Day Chemistry: a Familiar tion 
of the Chemical Principles connected with Every-Day 
Life. By A. SIBSO. wie S. 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 
2s, 6d. 


Facts for Farmers and Agricultural Students. 
By ROBERT SCOTT BURN. Fcap. 8vo. cloth limp, 1s. 


Bush Wanderings of a Naturalist; or, No’ 
the Field Sports and Fauna of Australia Felix. an 
OLD BUSHMAN. Fcap. 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s.6d. ~\ 


Garibaldi’s Autobiography. Dumas. The 
18th Thousand. Feap. 8vo. boards, with Portrait, 2s ;. 
or cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Mr. EMERSON’S NEW WORK.—Popular Edition. 


The Conduct of Life. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Embracing Fate, Power, Worship, Behaviour, Wealth, 
Beauty, Culture, Iusions, Considerations by the Way. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth boards, 1s. 


«a In ordering, please specify Routledge’s Edition. 


Routledge’s Shakespeare. Edited by Howard 
STAUNTON. With 800 Iilustrations by John Gilbert. 

In 8 vols. rl. 8vo. cloth gilt, £2 16s. 

half calf extra, marbled edges, £3 7s. 6d. 

calf extra, £3 15s. 

half morocco, gilt tops, £3 10s. 

half morocco, gilt edges, ‘£3 15s. 

full morocco, gilt and gilt edges, £4 10s. 

full moroceo, antique, gilt edges, £4 10s. 
Numbers 1 and 2 of the NEW RE-ISSUE of ROUT- 

LEDGE’S SHAKESPEARE, in Threepenny Weekly 

Numbers, are now ready for delivery. 


ga” A SPECIAL CATALOGUE of Present Books of all 
Prices can be had Gratis on application to the Publishers. 
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